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OMMENTATORS upon the new Currency Act of last 
March proclaim that measure to be the culmination of 

a movement cavering nearly forty years. In fact, in its leading 
provision, the adoption of the gold standard, the act stands for 
a definitive victory of forces which from small beginnings have 
grown to overwhelming strength sufficient to sway the political 
party to whose initiative and later faltering policy the country 
largely owes the many difficulties and uncertainties this act is 
aimed to remove. The act itself contains a reminder of these 
uncertainties and political catch words in providing that all 
money issued or coined by the United States shall be main- 
tained at a “parity of value’ with the newly established gold 
standard, a well sounding expression that has played such a 
prominent part in the political platforms and the monetary legis- 
lation of recent years, and which the country might feel justified 
in boldly interpreting to mean that all “dollars” are exchange- 
able for gold at the Treasury. The Public Credit Act of 1869 
and the Sherman Act of 1890 had similarly provided for a 
“parity” of the various dollars, but, as our financial history 
shows, these expressions of good intentions did not permanently 
strengthen the government’s credit, as the Resumption Act of 
1875 did, which added to the good intentions of its framers 


certain provisions for reducing the government’s floating debt. 
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Until we have on our statute books some provision for redeem- 
ing and cancelling these demand obligations, partly the inheri- 
tance of the Civil War, partly the reminder of our experiments 
with silver, no currency law can be called definitive. 

The recent law, however, does take one welcome step in this 
direction by providing for the withdrawal of the Treasury Notes 
of 1890, which, by general agreement, have proved themselves 
a more objectionable form of currency than either silver certifi- 
cates or greenbacks. Some $85,000,000 of these are still out- 
standing, and will slowly be exchanged for silver certificates. 
The act is commendable in presenting a definite plan for the con- 
stituent parts of our currency. The policy of the first Cleveland 
administration, expressed in legislation in 1886, is followed, and 
silver certificates are relegated to the smallest denominations. 
One and two dollar bills will shortly be exclusively silver certifi- 
cates; the movement to supersede small denomination green- 
backs with them, which has been going on for fifteen years, will 
be hastened, and eventually greenbacks will be circulating in 
denominations of ten dollars and above. These two forms of 
government notes divide the field between themselves, and in 
a way most satisfactory, provided they are to remain parts 
of our currency system. But the national bank notes, as hereto- 
fore, are given no field to exploit, and are even handicapped 
in finding a place of usefulness by a provision limiting their 
amount in five dollar denominations to one-third the total issue. 

From the very outset of our national banking system, our 
paper money and silver policies have seriously interfered with 
the issue of the banknotes which it was one of the leading aims 
of the system to encourage. And now, on the one hand, we 
propose to continue indefinitely the circulation of government 
notes, and, on the other hand, we are making every effort to 
infuse life into banknote currency with amendments to our 
national banking system, the effects of which must inevitably 
fall short of our expectations, and which are objectionable in 
other directions. The reduction of the minimum capital 
required to $25,000 may furnish some relief especially to the 
agricultural sections. Of the proposed new banks a majority, 
as regards proposed capitalization, will have capitals of $25,000 
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each. And these will be found most numerously in the farm- 
ing States. However, it is noticeable how few applications for 
new banks come from the Southern States other than Texas. 
Moreover, it is still a question whether a $25,000 bank is a 
desirable financial institution in view of the difficulty of doing 
a sufficiently large business to command the services of a com- 
petent banker. As to the provision regarding the issue of bank- 
notes up to the par value of the bonds deposited, and as to the 
reduced tax upon banknotes, these can be but temporary expedi- 
ents, the value of which, doubtful at present, must inevitably 
decline in time. As regards that part of the banking problem 
which is concerned with the note issue function, the present law 
offers no solution. It offers some inducement to the expansion 
of banknote issues, but it does not in the least add to the flexi- 
bility of our present national banknotes, the want of which has 
been so generally understood, and means of securing which have 
been so frequently suggested in the bank discussions of the past 
few years. The problem is not yet solved. The former diffi- 
culties in the banking system will necessarily re-appear. They 
have only been set aside for the time being, and at the cost of 
the government’s control of its bonded indebtedness. By refund- 
ing the national bonds we may some day find that we have 
dearly paid for a mere palliative to the ills of the national banks. 

In one particular the new Currency Act will prove a great boon 
to the student of our national finances. To it and to the effi- 
cient officers of the Treasury Department we owe a change in 
the monthly statement of the government cash balance, which 
is now a model of its kind. The cash assets of the government 
are now stated under five heads: the new $150,000,000 fund, 
the trust fund, the general fund, deposits with national banks, 
and sums in the hands of disbursing officers. Besides providing 
$150,000,000 specifically for the redemption of greenbacks and 
treasury notes of 1890—until the latter are retired—this arrange- 
ment sets aside the gold and silver held for the redemption of 
gold and silver certificates in a trust fund, which also contains the 
silver dollars and bullion—the latter at cost price—held for the 
redemption of the Treasury Notes of 1890, and also the green- 
backs held for the currency certificates till these are finally retired. 
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The general fund contains all forms of specie and currency held 
by the government other than the sums included in the above 
reserve and trust funds. A separate item is made of the varying 
amounts on deposit with the national banks. Among the cash 
liabilities is given first the sum of the claims upon the above 
trust fund, namely the amount of outstanding gold, silver and 
currency certificates, as well as of outstanding treasury notes of 
1890, but not of greenbacks—which, by appearing in the state- 
ment as a cash liability, would wipe out any cash balance. To 
this item is added the liability on account of the 5 per cent. 
redemption fund of the national banks held in trust by the 
government, and on account of sums due to disbursing officers. 
If the difference between the cash assets and the cash liabilities 
exceeds $150,000,000—the reserve fund—its amount figures as 
the ‘‘cash balance exclusive of reserve and trust funds,” a new 
item in the government accounts. A general acquaintance with 
its meaning and derivation may lighten the task of completing 
the monetary and banking reform just begun. 


The framers of the Constitution intended the President of 
the United States to be, like Bolingbroke’s ‘Patriot King,” 
above party and without party ties or obligations. To accom- 
plish this they devised a plan which combined within itself 
nomination and election. The electoral colleges of the several 
States meeting separately and without any previous agreement 
as to concerted action were to discuss the men eligible for 
the position and to transmit to the seat of government the result 
of their deliberations in form of the vote of their State for the 
two best men in the country for the office. The man who 
received the majority of the votes of the several electoral col- 
leges as disclosed at the formal counting was to be President, 
and the next in order was to be the Vice-President. In this 
plan there was no place for party action, and consequently, as 
soon as the political parties took on a sufficient degree of coher- 
ence, the system gave way at two points. First, a self-constituted 
body, the congressional caucus, selected a party candidate, depriv- 
ing the electoral colleges of that vital function, and transforming 
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them from bodies chosen to select a candidate for the Presidency 
into dummies to record in a certain way the result of the elec- 
tion in the several States. Second, the tendency to uniformity 
of party action on formal nominations made it inevitable that 
normally there would always be an equal vote for two men, 
as in 1800, which would throw the election into Congress. In 
other words, as soon as there were party candidates for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President respectively, the electoral colleges 
must vote for one man for President and another for Vice- 
President, or they would have no function at all, but would 
regularly be displaced by the House of Representatives. This 
alternative method, however, which ignores parties and party 
candidates even more than the original electoral colleges since 
the vote is by States, each State counting equally, was totally 
unacceptable and hence the twelfth amendment was absclutely ‘a 
imperative, 

As nominating machinery the congressional caucus worked . 
satisfactorily ‘until the spread of democracy, gradually effacing a) 
the Federal party, brought the vast majority of the people into ht 
the ranks of the Republicans. Under these conditions nomina- te 
tions by congressional caucus was equivalent to election by oh 





Congress. Against this the new democratic spirit naturally ” 
revolted, and in the unique contest in 1824, when there were ‘§ 
five candidates for the Presidency from the sole party in the bc 


field, four of them were presented to the people by factions ny 
which bolted the action of the caucus. Popular conventions 
suited the spirit of the times and nomination by national party 
convention soon became a conspicuous and accepted feature of | 
our political life, arousing an interest and excitement second ri 
only to the final election itself in a close campaign. 1} 
This brief historical retrospect paves the way for the query ; 
whether the national nominating convention has lived its life Ni) 
and, like the original electoral colleges, is sinking into a machine te 
which registers decisions made elsewhere, or like the congres- he 
sional nominating caucus, will disappear before some new method. ti) 
The last Republican convention, as regarded the candidate, 4 
merely registered a foregone conclusion, and the next will be me 
even more mechanical in its operations. The last Democratic 
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convention exhibited the institution in its strength and in its 
weakness, but the next will function like a machine. Struggles 
over platforms may still impart a transient interest to these 
gatherings, but it may be that we have seen the last of the old 
conventions, those thrilling courses where so many times indeci- 
sive contests between the people’s favorites lasted on till exhaus- 
tion or despair opened the way for the dark horse. 

It is perhaps too early to forecast the outcome of this evolu- 
tion, and to indicate the coming agency which will determine 
the candidates for the Presidency after the convention has become 
a form like the electoral colleges, but at present the real struggie 
seems to be transferred to the State and local conventions, and in 
consequence, ‘organization,’ as Senator Hanna preaches, becomes 
more than ever the secret of success. This cannot fail to rein- 
force the importance of the machine all along the line and with 
it of patronage. Possibly we may live to see a President 
elected as smoothly as the senators from New York State. The 
crucial question for our democracy will then be whether it can 
throw off this yoke as it did that of the congressional caucus 
seventy-five years ago. 


No political issue in recent years has aroused more interest 
or been more earnestly discussed than the Porto Rican tariff. 
The revolt of the people against it and the opposition of so many 
of the party newspapers was a reassuring evidence that, despite 
the glamour of imperialism, the masses of the people are not 
ready wholly to renounce the principles of the American 
Revolution, and by the homage of imitation to confess that 
Grenville, North, Townshend, and George III, were right and 
the fathers of the Republic were wrong. 

Yet what renunciation could be more complete than for the 
leaders of a party which won its first victory forty years ago on 
a platform iicorporating the preamble of the Declaration of 
Independence, to close the century with legislation almost the 
exact counterpart of the Acts of the British Government which 
brought forth the American Revolution? It was the light taxa- 
tion of four or five selected articles of import from England by 
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the Townshend Revenue Acts that exasperated our forefathers 
against the mother country beyond reconciliation. The Porto 
Rican Bill taxes commerce in both directions. In both cases 
the assertion of a principle was quite as important a factor as 
the collection of revenue, and the principle was the same, that rh 
the immunities of the constitution did not extend to the depen- ' 
dency. Not only in principles, but in details do the policies | 
resemble each other. The advocates of the Porto Rican Bill still yy 
expatiate on the singular and unprecedented generosity which iq 
provides that all the revenue collected shall be devoted to the 
needs of the Island. Unfortunately for their complacency, that af 
ieature of the bill is not without precedent, as can be seen in the 
following comparison: 















TOWNSHEND REVENUE ACT, 1767. Porto Rican BILL, 1900. 








‘* All the monies that shall arise ‘* The duties and taxes collected in | 
by the said duties . .. shall be ap- Porto Rico in pursuance of this Act, BN 
plied ... in making a more cer- .. . and the gross amount of all .: 
tain and adequate provision for the collections of duties and taxes in the \ 






charge of the administration of justice United States upon articles of mer- 
and in the support of civil govern-  chandise coming from Porto Rico, 
ment, in such of the said colonies and shall not be covered into the general 






plantations where it shall be found 


fund of the Treasury, but shall be held 















necessary; . . . the residue of such asa separate fund and shall be placed A 
duties shall be paid into‘the receipt of at the disposal of the President to be ie 
his majesties exchequer, and shall be used for the government and benefit ia 
entered separate and apart from all of Porto Rico until the government A> 
other monies paid or payable to his of Porto Rico herein provided shall : 
Majesty . . .; and shall be there have been organized.” \ 
reserved, to be from time to time , 
disposed of by parliament towards 
defraying the necessary expenses of ay 
defending, protecting, and securing Pia 


the British Colonies in America.’ 












In the eyes of the fathers, nothing was more dangerous to 








liberty than the “union of the purse and the sword,” but the 

Porto Rican Bill not only exceeds the Townshend Acts in the 
range and burden of taxation, but places the receipts at the arbi- | ie 
trary disposal of the President, while the Townshend Act placed | y 






them under the control of Parliament. 
Again, the Upper House or “Executive Council” of the Porto 
Rico Bill finds its exact counterpart in “the council or court of 
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assistants” of the hated Massachusetts Government Act of 1774, 
and not in the standard form of our traditonal territorial legisla- 
tures. And, finally, the best commentary upon the reiterated 
assertion that Porto Rico must not look forward to full rights 
as a territory or to ultimate Statehood, is one of Franklin’s “Rules 
for Reducing a Great Empire to a Small One,” written in 1773. 
“Take especial care the provinces are never incorporated with 
the mother country; that they do not enjoy the same rights, the 
same privileges in commerce; and that they are governed by 
severe laws, all of your own enacting, without allowing them any 
share in the choice of legislators.” 

The signs of the times point to an extensive revision of our 
traditional historical judgments. 


















DEMOCRACY AND PEACE. 





N his thoughtful pamphlet on “the true historic relations of 
England and America,” Mr. Edwin D. Mead cites the 
opinion of Immanuel Kant to the effect that universal democracy 
would mean universal peace. In this Kant represented accu- 
rately the doctrine of democratic reformers in his day. It was 
a part of their creed that the common man of all countries is 
essentially peaceable, fair-minded toward the men of other 
countries. Kings alone made wars; their dynastic ambitions 
and rivalries alone stood between the people and lasting peace. 

The terrible wars attending the advent of revolutionary 
democracy in France did not greatly shake this doctrine. The 
democrats of 1792 professed to wage their war with kings, not 
with other peopies. It was to be a sacred war for human liberty 
and equality—-heralded by the decree of Fraternity. Once the 
power of kings, the privileges of nobles, and the exorbitant pre- 
tensions of the clergy were done away, the whole world was to 
enter on a new era of universal peace and brotherhood. We 
know how quickly the movement of 1792 degenerated into an 
ignoble war of conquest; and many infer that the professions 
with which it was begun were mere sham and pretense. Yet 
those professions were at least in full accord with the democratic 
philosophy of the time; and in spite of the long wars that fol- 
lowed, in spite, too, of the fact that the restored monarchs and 
their Holy Alliance gave Europe forty years of peace, the doctrine 
of the superior peaceableness of democracy, continued to live and 
flourish. 

There is, of course, no question here as to the merits of 
democracy as a system of domestic government. We are all 
believers in popular government. It is the only system that can 
maintain itself under modern conditions. Our present question 
is confined to a mere incidental phase of the system: does the 
inevitable spread of democracy, in and of itself, make for inter- 
national peace? 

It is, of course, too early to reach a conclusive judgment on 
this question. Yet a few things are plain. It so happens that the 
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half-century which has witnessed so great an extension of popular 
control in government has been marked by an unusual number 
of wars and threats of war. In Central and South America 
where, at least in theory, democracy has the whole field, where 
also there are no differences of race, language or religion among 
the ruling classes, wars, as we know, have been almost chronic. 
The precise causes of those troubles are too little known to enable 
us to point their moral; we therefore leave them out of the 
account. We may also leave out petty struggles, ~1ch as the 
Bulgarian-Servian war of 1885, our own war in the Philippines, 
England’s many wars with the uncivilized and semi-civilized 
peoples bordering on her wide-spread empire, the wars of France 
in Tunis, Madagascar and Tonquin, and other similar disturb- 
ances of the world’s peace. Omitting all these, there have been, 
in our half-century, ten serious wars: an average of one for every 
five years. 

Of these ten great wars it can be shown pretty conclusively, 
that seven were largely, if not wholly, due to popular excite- 
ment on one side or the other, rather than to the inherent 
difficulty of reaching a peaceful adjustment of the matters at 
issue. The war of 1859 so far as France and Austria were con- 
cerned, and the war of 1866 between Austria and Prussia, were 
clearly wars of the old sort—made, that is to say, by the govern- 
ments. The war of 1877 was also, perhaps, of that sort, although 
popular clamor in Russia was said by some to have had much 
influence in deciding the Tsar to adopt warlike measures. If we 
look into the state of things immediately preceding each of the 
remaining seven wars, we find in every case a strong popular 
movement toward armed conflict. England was carried into the 
Crimean war against the judgment of its ministry, because the 
press and the public insisted on it. Popular outcry in Denmark 
in 1863 forced the new king into a course which could only result 
in war with Germany. Popular excitement, rather than the real 
difficulty of the question at issue, brought on the Southern Rebel- 
lion of 1861. Popular clamor drove Napoleon III to make his 
fatal war of 1870. Popular excitement in Athens drove the 
King of Greece into his fatal war with the Turks in 1897. Popu- 
lar demand for extreme measures with Spain took the Cuban 
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question out of the field of diplomacy in 1898. Not greed of 
capitalists and not English lust for conquest, but popular agita- 
tion and race-feeling in South Africa, have brought on the present 
unhappy contest in that quarter of the world. 

The truth is that the international side of democracy is its 
weak side, and this for two obvious reasons. First, it is on 
international questions that the strongest feelings of the multi- 
tude—race-feeling and national sentiment—come into play. 
Calm reason, openness of mind for the other side of the case, 
are apt to fail us. We think the other country is wilfully per- 
verse, when her people may be quite as honestly confident in the 
justice of their cause as we are in the justice of our own. 
Secondly, the democratic method of settling contentions is not 
available between nations. In cur domestic affairs we have our 
party issues and oiten fall into angry disputes; but we can usually 
agree to let the ballot decide. Majority rule, more or less diluted 
with other rules, is the fundamental principle of democracy; but 
internationally’ it cannot apply. Arbitration may, indeed, be 
regarded as an effort to apply a modified form of the democratic 
principle to the settlement of international difficulties. 

Several new agencies have come in, during the past fifty years, 
to alter profoundly the conditions of diplomacy—especially of 
diplomacy under the sway of democracy. The electric telegraph 
and the penny newspaper probably affect international relations 
even more deeply than they affect home politics. The slow 
methods of the old diplomacy left intervals for reflection. The 
despatch-bearer might apply whip and spur, but his most urgent 
message was half-forgotten before the answer came back. Now, 
however, despatch and answer are practically simultaneous. In 
the fervid days of July, 1870, the duc «ie Gramont stood at the 
Paris end of the telegraph line insisting on immediate answer 
from Benedetti and King Wilhelm at the German end. All Paris 
was ablaze with excitement: the editors and the boulevards 
would have immediate reply. The street interview at Ems, the 
Prussian circular despatch, and the angry cry for war from a 
thousand presses on both sides of the Rhine, came on one and 
the same day. 
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The new conditions have revolutionized diplomacy. The 
ambassador of old days had of necessity large liberty of action: 
the distance and the slow communication with his government 
required that he should have much independent initiative. In 
a critical time he had leisure for smoothing out if he would the 
asperities of international debate. Time, the great healer, was 
on his side; he could reason and explain and feel his way to a 
possible settlement of troubles. From his superior, up-to-date 
knowledge of the situation at the foreign end of the difficulty, 
he could exercise much influence for moderation on his own gov- 
ernment. The softening agencies of diplomacy had time to 
produce their effect. There were unhappily wars before the tele- 
graph was invented; and some one may wish to interpose the 
suggestion that an Atlantic cable might have averted the war of 
1812. A possible rejoinder is that the absence of telegraphs and 
penny papers had the effect of postponing the outbreak till 1812 
and came near to preventing it altogether. It can hardly be 
doubted that if present conditions had prevailed in 1809, we 
should have gone to war with one or both of the European bellig- 
erents in that year, instead of passing the non-intercourse act. 

In quiet times and on minor questions the ambassador has 
undoubtedly still a useful function. Even in critical times cir- 
cumstances may arise which give him opportunity for the exer- 
cise of some moderating influence. Those who have read the 
recently published Memoirs and Correspondence of Lord Playfair 
will think at once of the illustration afforded by Ambassador 
Bayard during our Venezuelan madness. Our State Department 
had sent out a despatch adopting as our own a thoroughly false 
account of the disputed boundary question between British 
Guiana and Venezuela. We demanded a prompt reply to the 
question whether Great Britain would agree to submit the 
boundary dispute “in its entirety” to arbitration. The answer 
was that if its entirety meant the whole demand made by Vene- 
zuela, the proposal could not be granted. Venezuela had steadily 
insisted on bringing into question titles to lands held under Dutch 
and British jurisdiction for more than a century. Her Majesty’s 
government declined to submit to the judgment of any foreign 
power, or of any foreign jurist however eminent, the question 
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whether those lands and their inhabitants belonged to the Colony 
or not. Then followed the wild message to Congress and the 
war cries of our excited press. 

Fortunately no answer was attempted to Lord Salisbury’s 
despatch; in truth no answer was easily possible that should at 
once justify our action and be true to the facts. The silence of 
our State Department gave time for the friends of peace to correct 
the mistake of the administration. The letters that passed 
between Mr. Bayard, Lord Playfair, and Mr. Chamberlain show 
how our government was led, somewhat grudgingly as it would 
appear, to admit the justice of the English claim that long settled 
lands on both sides of the line should be excluded from the pro- 
posed arbitration. The whole furnishes a comforting illustration 
of the good work that may still be done by a real ambassador 
in spite of the new conditions. 

This brings us to another and perhaps more important feature 


of diplomatic relations under democracy. Diplomacy in old. 


times was synonymous with secrecy. The sovereign instructed 
his ambassador, received and answered the communication of 
other sovereigns, keeping the whole from the public and even, 
sometimes, from his own ministers. Some occult flavor and 
reminiscence of this old theory still lingers about foreign offices. 
The ordinary humdrum intercourse of governments is allowed 
to proceed under a veil of great secrecy. 

Given, however, a case offering materials for a public excite- 
ment, a case therefore in which successful negotiation may depend 
much on real secrecy, and you have at once a widely different 
situation. In such a case the so-called new diplomacy makes no 
attempt at secrecy. Instant publication of every despatch has 
become the rule. The practice is called new, but there are 
examples of it more than a century old. 

The reasons for publication in such cases are probably 
mixed. One reason alone seems conclusive to some. If the 
people are sovereign, surely this critical and momentous 
business concerns the sovereign, and ought not to be with- 
held from public knowledge. Nobody would propose to 
settle any great domestic question by stealth: on what ground 
shall one contend that government by the people, for the people, 
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extends only to domestic questions? Foreign relations may 
involve the welfare of the people to an indefinitely greater extent 
than ordinary domestic questions do. Errors in that field may 
have consequences much more lasting, much more difficult to 
remedy than any mere domestic blunder. To set up a doctrine 
that because foreign questions arouse us so deeply, therefore 
they ought to be decided for us without our knowledge, would 
seem to strike at the whole theory of democracy. At least it 
would seem at variance with that frank and thorough-going 
theory of democracy which European democrats avow. 

There is a further reason why, in critical negotiations, auto- 
cratic as well as popular governments are likely to adopt pub- 
licity in these cases. I refer to the great tactical advantage of 
having a mighty and vociferous crowd behind the negotiator. 
Here we have, probably, the main object and motive force of the 
new diplomacy. Support, steady and loud, is at least as precious 
in meeting an adversary in negotiation as it is on the ball-field. 
The modes of giving support in both cases are familiar to all 
and need no description. 

It may be that our quarrel ought to be not with publicity in 
itself but with the abuses of it. There is certainly much to be 
said for transacting public business above-board, and if our nego- 
tiators would but remember certain elementary rules of fairness 
and good morals, publicity of their work could do little harm. 
But they are too apt to forget that the primary object of civilized 
diplomacy is to promote the general interest and maintain friend- 
liness between the nations. They do not sufficiently remember, 
that in cases of controversy, the only rational object in writing 
a despatch is to convince the other government, not to over- 
whelm it with gall and wormwood. Since there is no court 
or conclave to sit in judgment on the question, methods that 
may be legitimate in a law-suit or in a political debate, are wholly 
unsuited to an international controversy. Moderation and 
reasonableness being presumably the best way of commending 
your contention to the other side, all annoying suggestions ought 
to be scrupulously avoided. Only when the opponent shows 
himself impervious to reason should anything in the nature of 
pressure or violent demonstrations be thought of. 
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If despatches were always framed on these lines, publication 
might perhaps be safe. Even then, the final adjustment of dif- 
ferences might be made more difficult by publicity. It is more 
difficult to recede from a position taken in public than from one 
taken in private. When, as happens in practice, the position is 
not only taken in public, but is emphasized and enforced by 
excited and angry crowds, the difficulty of peaceful adjustment 
is indefinitely increased. In presence of actual conditions there- 
fore, the old rule of secrecy would seem to be the rule of safety. 

This brings us to another most fundamental change in the 
conditions of diplomatic intercourse in the democracies of our 
day. The spirit of nationality has been greatly developed and 
intensified in our century. It has remodelled the map of Europe 
and threatens to continue the process. More and more, political 
divisions tend to correspond with differences of race and 
language. When patriotism and race sentiment are aroused, 
reason, moderation, the ability to perceive the other side of the 
case, take their leave. I do not now refer to the immoral maxim, 
“my country, right or wrong.” I mean simply that most of us 
are incapable of judging when our country is wrong. We have 
no eye for the other country’s point of view, no ear for her plea, 
however reasonable it may be. 

This passion, worthy and noble, when worthily and nobly 
directed, is the thing which the new diplomacy is tempted to 
exploit, and this is the evil and the danger of the new diplomacy. 
The despatches nominally intended to confound the foreign 
opponent, are really intended to work on the national spirit at 
home. 

When, in the new conditions, a critical question arises—a 
sailor fracas at Valparaiso, or a Fashoda incident in the Nile— 
the attempt to settle it takes on at once much the appearance of 
a prize-fight. The champions stand forth and deliver resound- 
ing blow after resounding blow, while millions of shouting 
supporters urge them on. The only way of avoiding war in such 
a case is that one or other of the contending governments shall 
yield the point in dispute—and that promptly—salving over the 
humiliation of itself and its people as best it may. 
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The question what a lover of his country should do when he 
believes his government to be taking an unwarrantable course 
towards another country, is a question to try men’s souls. Must 
such a man sit silent and thus make himself a partner in the 
wrong? Of course not, so far as his personal voice is concerned; 
he may at least write to the secretary and protest. But if he 
be a man in public life, to whom many look for guidance on 
public questions, may he further state his views openly, and use 
his influence against the policy uf the administration? To deny 
the right and even the duty of such a man to speak out, seems 
a denial of the elementary principles of democracy. But the 
trouble is that an agitation against the government in a foreign 
question has effects beyond our own borders. We are told that 
it may and does encourage the other goverment to resist. If 
the question be one of the critical sort, and the issue of peace 
or war be at stake, the effect of encouraging the other country 
in its contention may be to involve it in war. Now there are but 
few debatable matters which a country would not better concede, 
rather than go to war. We are asked, therefore, to believe that 
unless an opposition be strong enough to restrain the war policy 
of its own government, the part of kindness is to avoid courses 
which may encourage the foreign government in resistance. But 
how is an opposition to know, before making the effort, whether 
it is or is not strong enough? 

It was said in 1853 that the agitation carried on by Cobden and 
Bright against English intervention in the Eastern question was 
an indirect cause of the Crimean War, by leading the Tsar td 
believe that he had nothing to fear from England. Truly or 
untruly, it has been alleged that opposition to imperialism in this 
country was an element in determining Aguinaldo and his fol- 
lowers to resist the assertion of American authority in the Philip- 
pines. Similarly, it is said in England to-day that the opposition 
to the ministerial policy in South Africa did much to encourage 
the Boer government in so stiffly refusing redress for the griev- 
ances of the Outlanders. All this may be true and in its place 
important; yet one must be allowed to say that it has a hollow 
sound. 
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These imputations come from high but hardly disinterested 
sources. They are urged by men primarily responsible for the 
war policy. They ask us to believe that their own warlike move- 
ments would have preserved the peace, if only the efforts of real 
friends of peace had not spoiled the plan. The argument is 
closely akin with that which aims to prove that the best way 
to preserve peace is to be always ready for war. Both arguments 
go on the assumption that the other nation will be afraid of you 
and will yield its point, if only you threaten it unanimously and 
with enough guns. But how if the other nation, too, happen to 
have adopted the same philosophy of peace? If all nations be 
fully prepared for war, and each be properly unanimous in main- 
taining every war policy, it is a little hard to see where the 
influence making for peace comes in. The doctrine probably 
involves the same sort of fallacy that the economists have 
to meet and refute in so many plausible forms; namely the 
fallacy of a general rise of values. Though any particular 
commodity may rise in value, all cannot rise in value simultane- 
ously. One nation may so outdo all others in preparation for 
war, that no other nation will dare make war with it. But that, 
as it seems to me, is about all there is of truth in the doctrine that 
preparation for war tends to preserve peace. 

So of the other kindred doctrine that resistance to war excite- 
ment provokes war. If the friends of peace in all countries excite 
all their eloquence and influence against aggressive policies, 
needless wars and extravagant armaments, the aggregate natural 
result can only be to make for peace. If when millions are 
shouting for an aggressive policy, there be nobody to counsel for- 
bearance and moderation, what is the world coming to? 

There is indeed, as historians have begun to notice, a sense in 
which the full-blown flower of preparedness for war tends to 
sober public opinion. It is probably true, for example, that 
France, since her adoption of universal military service, is less 
exposed to war-fever than she used to be. Every French house- 
hold has now the strongest of reasons for opposing needless war. 
It may well be doubted whether, for example, the Fashoda inci- 
dent could have occurred in the days of Louis Philippe or 
Napoleon III, without causing instant war. By enlisting family 
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affection in opposition to the promptings of national jealousies 
and resentments, the universal military service may have an 
undesigned influence in favor of peace. It is a suggestive fact 
that there has been as yet no war between two nations where both 
belligerents had the new system. 

Whatever of restraining influence may be found in the univer- 
sal military duty, will, of course, have no effect in America or 
in England. The Anglo-Saxon nations plume themselves on 
their achievements in the arts of peace, and justly so. They both 
profess to detest war; yet large crowds, perhaps a majority of 
both nations, seem to think of their country’s achievements in war 
as its chief glories. Whether we detest war or not, no nation 
is likely to be greatly restrained by the horrors of war so long as 
the actual fighting is done by professional soldiers and voluntary 
recruits. Neither we nor the English could endure the Prussian 
military system; we are, theoretically at least, too peaceful for 
that. It would be a strange freak of perversity if our theoretical 
devotion to peace should be found to incline us, in practice, to a 
more belligerent tone than nations that are vastly more military. 

And here we come to the main question for thoughtful men in 
both countries. What are the safeguards for peace between the 
two great democracies? England has spread so wide her nomi- 
nal dominions—nominal because practically she exercises no 
dominion over most of them—that she now touches elbows at 
some point with almost every nation of the world. Hardly a 
year passes in which she does not find herself at war with some 
neighbor, great or petty. Foreigners are apt to say that the 
English heart has been hardened to the miseries of war. We, too, 
apparently have now entered on the imperial task, and we have 
already begun to perceive the nature of “the white man’s burden.” 
Frequent wars, great or small, are probably inevitable for any 
nation that undertakes the extension of civilization. This may 
be no reason for declining the task; at all events, it is not so 
intended here. A civilizing nation prevents many worse and 
more cruel wars than she makes; and if she carries out her task 
intelligently and in the proper spirit, I see no reason to doubt 
the resulting gain to the world. But the effect on herself, at 
least temporarily, may be to induce a certain callousness on the 
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subject of war. As already remarked, the English are said to 
suffer in this way—in spite of the fine spirit of philanthropy they 
have developed in other things. And there are signs that we, 
too, have become infected. Ten years ago it would have seemed 
incredible that we should soon be reading from day to day, with 
so much composure, the operations of our soldiers in the Philip- 
pines. Perhaps our Indian wars and our Spanish war prepared 
us for it. At all events, such is one effect of taking up “the 
white man’s burden.” 

In spite of the happy new friendliness between us and the 
English, it is difficult to avoid the apprehension that our new 
departure increases serious!y the danger of collision between the 
two nations. When, in our late war with Spain, it had become 
clear that we had the sympathy of the English, a jocose friend 
of mine remarked: “Well, I am glad to see that the two great 
Anglo-Saxon nations, recognizing a common tendency to grab 
everything in sight, are beginning to draw together.” The 
remark was suggestive as well as, humorous. How if the two 
should some day happen to grab for the same thing? In imperial- 
ism as in other things, perhaps more than in other things, one step 
leads on to another. Russia shows this; England shows it; 
France and Germany show it. We have already shown it and 
shall undoubtedly continue to do so. 

France withdrew from Fashoda—a wise and proper course— 
for she had made a mistake in going there. But who can be 
quite sure that we should do the same in the like case? What 
would our many editors say? What would our congressmen 
say? Judging by the past, their sayings would probably be 
neither wise nor peaceable. The moral is obvious. The two 
great English-speaking democracies, the two lands of ordered 
liberty and law, on whose continued friendliness the hopes of the 
future so greatly depend, have probably increased the risk of 
angry collision. The only remedy is a comprehensive arbitration 
treaty. The present friendliness offers a precious opportunity for 
making one. As the failure of the last effort was by our action, 
it would be fitting that the renewed attempt should begin with us. 


S. M. MAcvaANE. 
Harvard University. 
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THE POLITICAL CONSEQUENCES OF CITY GROWTH. 


U NTIL quite recently the attention of students of municipal 

affairs has been directed almost exclusively to the govern- 
mental and administrative aspects of the municipal problem. 
Largely owing to this fact, the deeper significance of many of 
the changes directly traceable to the increase of urban popula- 
tion has been lost sight of. A more thorough appreciation of 
the changes in the conditions of life and action which city growth 
involves is a matter of more than scientific interest, for in it the 
whole question of municipal progress is included. 

It is possible to examine the political influence of cities from 
several different points of view. We may inquire into the 
effects of city life upon the political thought and action of the 
city population; or we may trace the influence of cities upon the 
political life of the nation. These two questions may best be 
examined separately, as they deal with essentially different prob- 
lems, the one requiring a psychological inquiry, the other an 
examination of political relations. 

As regards the first question, it is evident that we have to deal 
with the influence of the environment upon the feelings, instincts, 
and desires of the individual and of the group. An analysis of 
the conditions of city life gives evidence of certain definite influ- 
ences which will ultimately develop a type of city thought and 
action clearly distinguishable from that of the rural districts. 
That the progress of differentiation is not further advanced 
is due mainly to the fact that the traditions and habits of 
thought of modern nations have been developed under the condi- 
tions of rural life. It is necessary, therefore, to counteract 
this social inheritance before the process of adaptation to the 
conditions of city life can proceed very far. Many, if not most 
of the defects of modern city life, are directly traceable to this 
lack of harmony between the instincts and standards of conduct 
of the individual and the conditions of the environment. A com- 
parison between the inhabitants of the country and the city at 
the present time, while it gives evidence of certain marked dif- 
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ferences, shows but the beginning of a far more radical trans- 
formation through which coming generations of city inhabitants 
must pass. 

It is evident that the mere fact of a change of environment from 
rural to urban conditions is certain to work profound changes 
in our political ideals. The disintegrating effect of a new 
environment upon accepted traditions and formulae is one of the 
fundamental laws of social change. The transition from rural 
to city life has acted as a solvent of this kind. In fact, so power- 
ful has been its influence in this direction, that many thinkers 
have ascribed to city life a purely destructive role—undermining 
all accepted ideas, traditions and beliefs. Such a generalization 
is both hasty and premature, but is readily explained by the fact 
that up to the present time the conspicuous function of city 
life has been to break down the social and political standards 
developed under rural conditions. To take a concrete instance :— 
during the early period of our national development the condi- 
tions of rural life strengthened that negative attitude of the 
American people towards government which we inherited from 
the English struggle with the Crown. We have been accustomed 
to regard protection of property rights as the real and usually 
the only legitimate field of governmental action. Beyond these 
limits State activity is called State “‘interference’’—an encroach- 
ment upon the liberty of the individual. It is comparatively 
easy to explain this attitude when we consider the character 
of the early settlers. In any new country the pioneers are, by a 
process of natural selection, the most energetic and independent. 
They constitute a population trained to depend upon themselves 
and with little sympathy for schemes involving governmental 
cooperation. With them, intense individualism finds unques- 
tioned acceptance. But with increasing density of population 
new standards of governmental action are forced upon the com- 
munity. One of the first effects is to make apparent the necessity 
of public regulation in the interest of the public health and 
morals. The patent facts of every-day life demonstrate the evils 
of unrestrained individual liberty, which is the first step towards 
a broader interpretation of the regulative function of govern- 
ment. The closer interdependence of the individuals of the 
community, the fact that the activity of each affects the wel- 
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fare of the whole at so many points, must necessarily influ- 
ence the standards of individual liberty. This is the first and 
the most important point of contact between the political 
ideas and the social activity of the community. The politi- 
cal principle of non-interference with individual activity— 
so dear to the Anglo-Saxon—cannot receive the same acceptance 
in the city as in the country. The change in attitude towards 
governmental activity is one forced upon the community by the 
conditions of city life. The evils resulting from unregulated 
development are so numerous and press with such weight upon 
all classes that the modification of political ideas takes place with 
relatively little friction. It first finds expression where the pres- 
sure for the extension of governmental control is greatest, viz., 
in the matter of sanitary regulations. 

The next step in the development of a new concept of govern- 
mental action begins with the undermining of faith in the effec- 
tiveness of free competition as a guarantor of efficient service and 
regulator of progress. No one who has followed the trend 
of opinion in the large cities of the United States can have failed 
to observe the gradual awakening to the limitations of free com- 
petition. The facts of corporate combination and consolidation— 
particularly in such quasi-public services as the street-railway, gas 
and water supply—have done more to bring about a truer appre- 
ciation of the relation of the community to industrial action, than 
any amount of discussion or argumentation. American com- 
munities have at first dealt with every one of these services on 
the basis of free competition. Under this plan, short periods 
of low prices and indifferent service have led to combination or 
consolidation, with the high cost incident to inflated capitaliza- 
tion. Lessons such as these have profoundly influenced the politi- 
cal thinking of our urban communities. There is no longer the 
same distrust of all positive governmental action so characteristic 
of the early decades of the century and still finding expression 
in the rural population. 

A further step in the development of political thought directly 
traceable to the influence of city life, is closely connected with 
this growing appreciation of the nature of the city environment 
and of the reactive influence of such environment upon the popu- 
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lation. The conditions of life in the city are capable of indefinite 
modification through the action of individuals or through the 
concerted action of the community. The history of every large 
city bears testimony to the possibilities of radical changes in 
environment conditions, changes which have profoundly affected 
the health, morals and welfare of the community. 

The general appreciation of the tremendous power at the dis- 
posal of the community cannot help but exert a strong influence 
upon the political ideas of the urban population. The rapid 
extension of municipal functions during the last few years is an 
indication of a marked change of attitude towards the muni- 
cipality. This does not necessarily mean that we are approaching 
a period of municipal socialism in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, although the tendency is certainly in that direction at 
the present time. Ultimately, the industrial activity of the 
municipality may be relatively less than it is at the present time. 
The change in political ideas will be in the direction of demand- 
ing of the municipality the physical conditions for the best 
utilization of the industrial possibilities of the individual and for 
the gratification of his esthetic tastes. Perfect sanitation, a 
good water supply, and a cheap and efficient system of transporta- 
tion will be regarded as rights instead of desirable privileges. 

While these changes in the attitude of the population towards 
government constitute the most important of the consequences 
directly traceable to the influence of city life, there are unmis- 
takable indications of important modifications in our standards 
of governmental structure due to the same set of causes. The 
organization of our government—national as well as State— 
has been determined by a political philosophy inherited from the 
English Whigs of the eighteenth century. The central thought 
of this philosophy is the belief in a governmental mechanism act- 
ing through “checks and balances’’ and designed to prevent the 
abuse of power. Concerted action between the various organs of 
government was what the English middle class of the eighteenth 
century feared most. It was felt that the individual could only 
be protected from the tyranny of government by allowing one 
organ of government to check and even counteract the action of 
another. Division of power was regarded as essential to the 
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preservation of individual liberty. This faith in a nicely bal- 
anced mechanism of government as a guarantor of political 
progress finds expression in the reform movements of the time. 
Their main object was to perfect the structure of the organs of 
government rather than to influence political thought and action. 
To these political ideas and standards the American colonists 
fell heir. When we stop to consider the characteristics of the 
first generation of Americans and the nature of the environ- 
ment in which they found themselves, it is not at all surpris- 
ing that these principles should have been applied with a logi- 
cal consistency far surpassing that of the English Whigs. It 
is interesting to note that at the time the States began to 
construct their system of municipal government upon this basis, 
English political sentiment was undergoing a change in favor 
of concentrated authority and concentrated responsibility. 

In the period immediately following the adoption of the 
Constitution the faith in the system of “checks and balances” 
seemed to gain rather than lose in strength, due in large 
part to the grievances against the English Crown. The oppres- 
sion from which the colonists had suffered was ascribed to a 
lack of proper adjustment of checks upon legislative and execu- 
tive action. It is not surprising, therefore, to find this theory 
of government determining the organization of our State and 
national governments. At first the traditions of English bor- 
ough government prevented its application to the cities. The 
“close corporate” organization, modelled after the English bor- 
ough of the eighteenth century, soon proved itself inadequate to 
the problems of the rapidly growing towns and was furthermore 
out of harmony with the democratic ideas then prevailing. The 
dissatisfaction which resulted furnished the opportunity for the 
application to city government of the political principles which 
had already been applied to the State and national systems and 
which were regarded as necessary to the preservation of free 
institutions. 

The popular faith in the efficiency of this form of government 
was so great that the unsatisfactory working of the system was 
ascribed to imperfections in the mechanism rather than to any 
inherent defects of operation. Instead of subjecting the system 
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to a thorough examination to ascertain whether it was adapted 
to the kind of problems with which the city had to deal, attempts 
were made to patch defects by means of minor changes in organi- 
zation. 

It is only within the last decade that we begin to find an 
awakening distrust of this system of divided power and divided 
responsibility. Industrial development—particularly the manage- 
ment of private corporations—has impressed upon the country 
the advantages of concentrated power when accompanied by 
individual responsibility. The analogies between the adminis- 
tration of municipal departments and certain forms of corporate 
enterprise are so numerous that the application to the former of 
experience obtained in the latter is dictated by the most elementary 
political reasoning. In fact, municipal government is often 
spoken of as a kind of business undertaking. The traditions of 
concentrated power developed in business life have thus had a 
distinct influence upon that portion of our political system which 
it most closely resembles, viz., the organization of our city govern- 
ments. The decline of the local legislative assembly which has 
accompanied the concentration of power in the mayor, marks one 
of the turning points in the development of political ideas. We 
have begun to realize that individual liberty is no longer depend- 
ent upon the “reciprocal struggles of discordant powers’ and 
that the progressive development of municipal policy demands 
the codperation of all the organs of government rather than their 
mutual distrust. To ensure efficiency in administration it is 
necessary to give to individual officials full authority to carry out 
the principles of policy determined upon by the legislative organ. 

The modification in popular opinion regarding the structure 
of city government is beginning to show its influence upon our 
State and national life. The tendency to curtail the powers of 
the State legislatures has become so marked that they have already 
been reduced to a position of subordinate importance. The 
governor’s powers, on the other hand, have been constantly 
increasing. The great number of executive commissions subject 
to his power of appointment and removal has given him an effec- 
tive control over the administrative policy of the State. This 
concentration of power has resulted in a concentration of respon- 
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sibility which makes the gubernatorial election the popular ver- 
dict on party policy. 

Changes in the problems and structure of government do not, 
however, exhaust the political consequences of city growth. 
Besides the direct influence of environmental changes upon politi- 
cal ideas, there is an important indirect influence traceable to the 
conditions of intellectual life in densely settled communities. 
The intellectual stimulus which results from the close contact 
of mind with mind has been clearly set forth by Bagehot, Maine, 
Pearson and Giddings. The weight of custom and tradition 
which rests as a pall upon all early civilizations cannot resist the 
spirit of analysis and criticism fostered by the discussions of the 
forum and market place. While the limits of such discussion are 
comparatively narrow, the possibility of free criticism develops 
that healthful variation in political thought upon which progress 
depends. The constant interchange of ideas which concentration 
of population—particularly in periods of undeveloped transporta- 
tion facilities—makes possible, is the entering wedge for the 
growth of political toleration. The discussions within the 
“sacred precincts” of the ancient cities, of the market place in the 
medieval towns, and the constant criticism to which every politi- 
cal movement is subjected in our modern cities, constitute the 
great solvents in the political life of modern nations. In fact, 
as has already been pointed out, the prominence of this influence 
has led many writers to the conclusion that the influence of cities 
is destructive rather than constructive. 

In support of this proposition it is argued, that while the great 
revolutions in political thought have proceeded from the cities, 
they have failed to furnish the constructive principles of new 
institutions. The influence of Paris upon the political life of 
France is cited as a case in point.'’ In no other modern coun- 
try has one city developed such power over the political life 
of the nation, due in part to the centralization of French 
administration, but mainly to the fact that Paris, as the political 
and intellectual capital of the country, attracts the best talent in 
every field of activity. The provinces look to Paris for their 
standards in political as well as in social life. The history of the 


'See Spectator, November 5, 1898. ‘‘ The Influence of Paris.’’ 
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country during the present century points to the conclusion that 
“while the fundamental principles upon which French institutions 
rest have been upheld by the conservatism of the provinces, the 
great catastrophic forces have been directed from Paris.” It 
seems more than probable that were Paris to have full control of 
the political policy of France, political instability would be even 
greater than it is at the present time. 

To explain this influence of the city we must picture to our- 
selves the effects of a change of environment upon individual 
thought and action. The inhabitant of the country districts, 
moving into the city, finds himself confronted with new conditions 
of life which cannot help but react upon the ideas inherited from 
or acquired in the country. Until adaptation to the new condi- 
tions has been effected, the undermining of the old standards of 
thought and action is apt to find expression in a form of political 
radicalism negative rather than constructive. Furthermore, the 
great contrasts in social conditions, in political power, in intel- 
lectual capacity, which are constantly before a city population 
tend to undermine its faith in equality and to weaken the belief 
in the reality of democratic ideals. Social discontent, which is 
so closely connected with the awakening desire for economic 
betterment, tends to strengthen the reaction against accepted ideas 
and traditions. With these forces at work it is not surprising 
to find the intellectual impetus to revolutionary movements com- 
ing from the cities. This has certainly been the case in France 
during the present century. In Germany the cities are furnishing 
an ever increasing number of adherents to the anti-governmental 
parties; while in England and the United States the cities have 
long been centers from which the most searching criticism of 
existing conditions has proceeded. 

This rather negative role which has been assigned to the city 
by recent writers must be regarded as characteristic of a period 
of transition from a country to a city civilization. The stability 
and further progress of our institutions depends upon the growth 
of habits of thought and action in harmony with the condi- 
tions of city life. These must be just as definite and positive 
as those which country life developed. When we have fully 
grasped the demands which a higher type of city life makes upon 
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the individual and have become clearly conscious of the form of 
government adapted to meet city problems, the more positive 
part which the city has to play in the development of political 
thought will be accomplished. 

If the effects of city life upon political ideas are of the nature 
indicated, it is evident that the gradual transition from rural to 
urban conditions is fraught with the most far-reaching conse- 
quences. With the gradual increase in urban population there is 
introduced into the body politic a new influence which acts as 
a dissolvent of political standards and which may react unfavora- 
bly, at least for a time, upon national life. Openness to new 
ideas which characterizes the city population usually means the 
absence of profound conviction on any fundamental question. 

The great political parties in all countries have long recognized 
this fact, and this accounts for their desire to prevent the 
cities from obtaining a controlling influence in political life. 
The dominant party feels that the forces which it has most 
to fear emanate from the city. This fact accounts for measures 
which would otherwise be inexplicable. Thus it would seem that 
when the movement of political opinion in the cities is favorable 
to a party, it would do everything to give to the cities an influence 
at least proportionate to their population. The instinct of self- 
preservation, however, dictates an essentially different course. It 
is tolerably certain that from the constant criticism and analysis 
to which party policy is subjected in the cities, a movement 
unfavorable to the dominant party will gradually develop. We 
have, therefore, the curious spectacle of the dominant political 
party refusing to give to the cities their proportionate share of 
representation in spite of the fact that such a change would 
increase party power—for a time at least. The distrust of the 
stability of political opinion in the cities leads both parties to hold 
them to a minimum of representation. This fact explains, in part 
at least, the readiness to insert in State constitutions provisions 
setting definite limits to urban representation in the legisla- 
ture. It is a significant fact that this prohibition is directed 
almost exclusively against the largest cities, in which the oscilla- 
tions of political opinion are most frequent. Thus the Consti- 
tution of Pennsylvania’ provides that “no city or county shall 


1 Article II, Section 16. 
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be entitled to a separate representation exceeding one-sixth of the 
whole number of senators.’”’ The Constitution of New York! 
provides that “‘no county shall have more than one-third of all 
the senators; and no two counties, or the territory thereof, as 
now recognized, which are adjoining counties, or which are 
separated only by public waters, shall have more than one-half 
of all the senators.” This latter provision is clearly directed 
against the Greater New York. Such provisions are not peculiar 
to Pennsylvania and New York. They are found in the constitu- 
tions of many of the other States. The following table will show 
the discrepancy between the population and representation of the 
larger cities as compared with the representation of the total 
population. 
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While we do not find constitutional limitations preventing 
the cities from enjoying their full quota of representation in 
European countries, the same influences have produced similar 
results. With the constant shifting of population, resulting in the 
growth of urban centers at the expense of the country districts, 
it is evident that the more rapidly growing districts fail to obtain 
the representation to which their population entitles them,” unless 
a constant revision of electoral districts be made. In Germany, 
for instance, the electoral districts have not been thoroughly 
revised since 1871, when the unit of representation for the Reichs- 


1 Article II, Section 4. 


*For the statistics of urban representation in European countries, I am 
indebted to the work of Professor Meuriot on ‘‘ Des Agglomerations Urbaines 
dans |’ Europe Contemporaine.’’ 
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tag was fixed at 103,000 inhabitants. The growth of popula- 
tion since that time has caused the unit of representation to rise 
from 103,000 to 131,000, a change which is mainly due to the 
} growth of cities. Thus Berlin was given one representative for 
; 





every 138,000 in 1871; whereas in 1897 the unit of representa- 
tion for the city was 280,000. From these figures it will be 


hi seen that the discrimination against Berlin dates from the founda- 
f tion of the Empire and that the phenomenal increase of popula- 
i: tion of the capital city has intensified the discrepancy in repre- 
{ sentation. As far as its representation is «oncerned, Berlin has 
‘) occupied a position of diminishing importance in the national 
7h legislature. 
Bu. For the whole of Germany, it is interesting to note that in 
i} 1871 the relation between urban and rural population and 
! 


T their respective representation in the Reichstag was essentially 
the same, the former being 6.9 per cent., the latter 6.8 per cent. 
t | By 1897, however, the percentage of urban to rural had increased 
4 3.9 per cent., whereas relative representation had remained 
{ unchanged. As the growth of urban population is far more 

rapid in the northern than in the southern sections of the Empire, 


a it is evident that this discrimination against cities gives to the 
; } south a disproportionate share of political representation. As 
ih this is the section of marked particularistic or “States’ rights” 
if sentiment, it is evident that the decentralizing political forces are 
ih! given undue strength." 


In France the urban centers enjoy representation in the national 
A} legislature nearly proportionate to their population. The twelve 
4 largest cities, which include 11.9 per cent. of the total population 
of France, are given 11.3 per cent. of the total representation. 
The senatorial divisions, however, combine urban and rural dis- 
tricts and thus prevent the urban centers from having a distinct 
representation. 

England furnishes another instance of the unwillingness of 
political parties to adjust national representation in accordance 
with the changes in the distribution of population. During the 
first decades of the century the agricultural counties of the south 








1See Meuriot, op. cit. 
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of England dominated the political life of the country. The 
small boroughs which controlled the representation in the House 
of Commons were concentrated in the district south of the Trent. 
Until the changes brought about by the Reform Acts of 1832 
and 1834 the region north of the Trent elected but one hundred 
and thirty-one out of a total of four hundred and forty-nine 
members of Parliament. Even at this time the south was given 
greater political influence than its population warranted. The 
north had one representative for every 135,000; the south one 
for every 128,000. It required a long struggle, extending over 
the greater portion of the century, to assure to the northern coun- 
ties their due proportion in the national representation. The 
Reform Act of 1832 was the first important step in this direction, 
but even after the passage of this act the southern counties 
continued to enjoy a favored position in the national legislature. 
The Reform Acts of 1867 and 1884 were both important 
measures in effecting a more equitable distribution in representa- 
tion. The répresentation of the countries south of the Trent, 
which had been fixed at two hundred and ninety-eight in 1834, 
was reduced to two hundred and twenty-eight. The northern 
counties, on the other hand, increased their quota from one 
hundred and thirty-six to one hundred and seventy; while Lon- 
don, which had always been unfairly treated, found its repre- 
sentation increased from twenty-two to sixty-two. 

If such, then, is the influence of city growth upon political 
thought and action, it is evident that with the gradual transition 
from rural to urban conditions, profound changes, both in the 
constitution and in the activity of government, are inevitable. 
Until our habits of thought and standards of conduct have become 
adjusted to city conditions, we may expect to find an element 
of instability in our political life directly traceable to the under- 
mining of accepted traditions and ideas. Every step towards 
such adjustment finds ultimate expression in the attitude of the 
population towards government. At present we seem to be enter- 
ing upon a movement of opinion towards municipal socialism. 
The evils resulting from unregulated competition are receiving 
a4 prominence which threatens to carry us—in our city govern- 
ments at least—into a period of municipal activity which may 
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prove a real menace to individual initiative and enterprise. This 
danger is unavoidable; in fact, it is one of the results incidental 
to progress. It must be met if we are to bring our city civiliza- 
tion to its full fruition. A new equilibrium between govern- 
mental activity and individual freedom must be established. 

L. S. Rowe. 


University of Pennsylvania. 





RAILWAY PROGRESS AND AGRICULTURAL 
DEVELOPMENT. 


HE earliest settlements in the continental territory now 
occupied by the United States were naturally along the 

bays and inlets of the Atlantic coast and in regions adjacent to’ 
the navigable rivers which drain the eastern slopes of the Appa- 
lachian ranges. Each of the thirteen colonies, which afterwards 
became the United States, had one or more seaports, and what 
little internal commerce existed was nearly all conducted by 
means of rivers reaching these ports. There was, of course, 
some foreign trade, consisting of the exchange of raw materials 
for manufactured products, but intercolonial exchanges were few 
and limited, the early coastwise traffic being of but little import- 
ance. As the seaports grew in population and wealth, and their 
requirements in the way of food products increased, the fertility 
of the interior portions of the country proved attractive to many 
sturdy pioneers, who pushed the agricultural frontier rapidly west- 
ward and established industrious rural communities in regions 
where they trod upon the heels of the departing Indian and the 
American huntsman. The meagreness of transportation facil- 
ities arid the difficulties, dangers, and excessive cost of marketing 
products seriously hampered this movement and caused public 
attention to be directed toward the urgent necessity of establish- 
ing better means of communication. General Washington was 
one of the first to appreciate the importance of means for internal 
commerce, and there are no records of his many-sided activities 
that afford more ample evidence of his great wisdom than those 
which express his interest in the development of transportation 
agencies. The records show that the subject of establishing a 
connection, by canal, between the Potomac and Ohio rivers 
attracted his favorable notice as early as 1754; in 1783, while 
stationed at Newburgh, he made an extended tour in order to 
study the practicability of connecting, in a similar manner, the 
waters of the Great Lakes and the Hudson river; and a little 
later, accepting the presidency of the canal company chartered 


by the States of Virginia and Maryland, he presented to the 
8 
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Governor of Virginia a report that is one of the ablest and most 
sagacious papers which he ever prepared. In this communica- 
tion he said: “I need not remark to you, Sir, that the flanks 
and rear of the United States are possessed by other powers, 
and formidable ones too; nor how necessary it is to apply 
the cement of interest to bind all parts of the Union together 
by indissoluble bonds, especially that part of it which lies 
immediately west of us, with the Middle States. For what ties, 
let me ask, should we have upon these people? How uncon- 
nected with them shall we be, and what troubles may we 
not apprehend, if the Spaniards on their right and Great Britain 
on their left, instead of throwing stumbling-blocks in their way, 
as they now do, should hold out lures for their trade and alliance ? 
What, when they gain strength (which will be sooner than most 
people conceive, from the emigration of foreigners, who will 
have no particular predilection towards us, as well as from the 
removal of our own citizens), will be the consequence of their 
having formed close connections with both or either of those 
powers in a commercial way? It needs not, in my opinion, the 
gift of prophecy to foretell. The western settlers (I speak now 
from my own observation) stand as it were upon a pivot. The 
touch of a feather would turn them any way. They have looked 
down the Mississippi till the Spaniards, very impoliticly I think 
for themselves, threw difficulties in their way; and they looked 
that way for no other reason, than because they could glide 
gently down the stream, without considering, perhaps, the diffi- 
culties of the voyage back again, and the time necessary to 
perform it in; and because they had no other means of coming 
to us but by long land transportations and unimproved roads. 
These causes have hitherto checked the industry of the present 
settlers; for, except the demand for provisions, occasioned by 
the increase of population, and a little flour, which the necessities 
of the Spaniards compel them to buy, they have no incitements 
to labor. But smooth the road and make easy the way for them, 
and then see what an influx of articles will be poured upon us. 
how amazingly our exports will be increased by them, and how 
amply we shall be compensated for any trouble and expense we 
may encounter to effect it.’ 


1 The Writings of George Washington, collected and edited by Worthington 
Chauncey Ford, Vol. x, pp. 407-8. 
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The mind of Washington turned naturally to canals, for there 
was, at that time, no more efficient means of transportation 
known. In fact until about 1825 the efforts to provide the 
transportation facilities so urgently required were confined to 
the construction of turnpikes and artificial waterways, and for 
a considerably longer period canal building absorbed a large 
share of these activities. The history of actual canal construc- 
tion in the United States began with the Dismal Swamp Canal, 
commenced in 1787 and opened for business in 1794, and, though 
it cannot be said to have ended, unquestionably reached its 
culmination soon after the completion of the Erie Canal in 1825. 
The Census of 1880 showed that there had been 4,469 miles of 
canals constructed in the United States, nearly all prior to 1840, 
of which 1,954 miles had been abandoned. The total cost of 
these canals, including those abandoned, was found to have been 
approximately $214,041,802. 

The beginnings of real railway development, in America as 
elsewhere, date from the invention of the steam locomotive rather 
than from the original use of tracks of wood, stone, or iron, to 
diminish the difficulty of moving wheeled vehicles and to increase 
the efficiency of roadways. Antiquarians assert that a roadway, 
consisting of granite rails, connected Athens and Pirzus during 
the time of the Athenian Republic, and railways of wood and 
iron were used in connection with the English collieries at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. The advantage of such 
roads over turnpikes could not be fully realized until a motive 
power especially adapted to the former became available, and 
without such power there was little likelihood, or even possibility, 
of the development of extensive railway systems. 

The possibility of constructing steam locomotives, and the 
probability of successfully using them on railways for long-dis- 
tance transportation in America, was urged by Colonel John 
Stevens, of Hoboken, as early as 1810 and by Oliver Evans in 
1812. George Stephenson, in England, constructed his first 
locomotive in 1815, and on September 27, 1825, the Stockton 
and Darlington, the first railway constructed in England, with 
the intention of using steam locomotives, was opened for traffic. 
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It is customary to refer to the so-called Quincy Railroad as 
the first American railway enterprise, but this is incorrect 
whether the word “railway” is used in the modern sense or 
otherwise. This road was actually merely a quarry road, oper- 
ated by gravity and horse power; it was but four miles long, 
and was the sixth of its class constructed in the United States. 
There was originally no intention of using it for general railway 
purposes and it was never traversed by a locomotive until pur- 
chased by the Old Colony Railroad and rebuilt in 1872. 

The opening of the Stockton and Darlington Railroad, and 
the successful trial of the Rocket, gave an impetus to American 
as well as English railway enterprises. The legislature of 
Maryland granted a charter to the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad 
in 1827; South Carolina incorporated the Charleston and Ham- 
burg Railway in the same year; and in 1825 the Pennsylvania 
legislature authorized the construction of a line from Phila- 
delphia, through Lancaster and Columbia, to York. From this 
time railway enterprises rapidly multiplied. 

The first locomotive ever used in the United States or on this 
continent was tried on a short railway in the Schuylkill region, 
owned by the Delaware and Hudson Canal Company, and built 
for the purpose of carrying anthracite. The trial was only 
partially successful on account of the excessive weight (seven 
tons) of the engine, and the latter was abandoned, as were two 
others imported at the same time. The second locomotive used 
in the United States, and the first built within its borders, was 
constructed at the West Point Foundry Works in New York, and 
placed on the Charleston and Hamburg Railroad on November 
2, 1830. This experiment was fairly successful and after 1830 
there was little reason for doubting the ultimate success of loco- 
motive traction in connection with railways. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was opened from Baltimore 
to Ellicott’s Mills on May 22, 1830, but for nearly a year there- 
after was operated by horse power. The same road was extended 
to Harper's Ferry and its Washington branch constructed 
during 1833. The Charleston and Hamburg Railroad, begun in 
1830, was opened for its entire length, one hundred and thirty- 
five miles, three years later. The Mohawk and Hudson and 
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several other short lines, which now constitute links in the great 
New York Central system, were constructed and opened during 
the same years. 

From 1835 railway building proceeded with what, considering 
the state of industrial development at that time, may be called 
ereat rapidity. Boston and Albany were connected by railways 
in 1842, while during the same year, the iast link in the chain 
of lines connecting Albany and Buffalo was completed and the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railroad was extended to Cumberland. 
Philadelphia and Baltimore were connected by rail in 1837. In 
1851 a second line of railway, the Erie, was opened from the 
Hudson River to Lake Erie, and at its completion the New York 
Central was relieved from the burden, imposed in order to “pro- 
tect” the property of the State, of paying the ordinary canal 
tolls, in addition to meeting its own cost of operation, on all 
trafic passing over its lines. The Hudson River Railroad, 
paralleling the river from New York to Albany, was also opened 
during 1851.‘ The latter year may be considered as the first in 
which railways were able to participate on at all an adequate 
scale in the internal commerce of the country. It is possible to 
go somewhat further and to assert that in 1851 the railways had 
caught up with the industrial development and that from that 
year the common expression, that in the United States railway 
construction has preceded settlement and the consequent existence 
of industries and traffic, is practically correct. The Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad was extended to Wheeling in 1853 and the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Pittsburgh in 1854. 

Several independent railways formed a line from the Ohio 
River to Lake Erie in 1848, a second line was completed in 1851, 
and a third in 1852. These lines, with the road from Toledo to 
Buffalo, the last portion of which was finished in 1853, practi- 
cally opened the whole State of Ohio to railroad transportation. 

Chicago was reached by rail in 1852, and in 1854 the Chicago 
and Rock Island Railroad was extended to the Mississippi River. 
As a result of these extensions much of the trade of the west 
bank of the Mississippi, and of that portion of Illinois which lies 
contiguous to the navigable part of the Illinois River, was diverted 
from New Orleans, which had been its only outlet. By 1856 
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there were two more lines built from Chicago to the Mississippi 
River, besides the Illinois Central Railroad, which was completed 
from Chicago to the junction of the Mississippi and Ohio in 
the same year. In 1859 the railway system of the country was 
carried to the Missouri River, by the compietion of the Hanni- 
bal and St. Joseph Railroad; in 1866 the Galena and Chicago 
Railroad was extended to Council Bluffs; and three years later, 
on May 10, 1869, to be exact, the outline of the American rail- 
way system was completed by the opening of the Central Pacific 
Railway, which, with the Union Pacific Railroad, and the other 
lines named above, served to form a continuous railway line 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. From 1869 railway construc- 
tion has consisted of the filling in of the outline thus broadly 
sketched. This has been done by building numerous cross lines, 
which may be regarded as “feeders” to the principal lines and 
many new trunk lines parallel to those previously built. Most 
of the latter have become necessary and now perform valuable 
transportation services which could not be performed by other 
and previously existing lines, but some of them were unnecessary 
when built and still remain a burden upon industry and com- 
merce. 

The following statement shows the number of miles of railway 
in the United States, at the close of each decade, beginning with 
1830; the per cent. of increase during each decade, and the num- 
ber of miles of railway per hundred square miles of land area and 
per 10,000 of population, at the close of each period. Similar 
data are also given for 1898, the latest year for which the 
statistics are complete. 


Miles of line per— 
Per cent. roo square 10,000 O 


Miles of line. of increase. miles of area. population. 
ep eee ae @8=— hence eo 0.03 
PI kttaenccusecs 2,755.18 6,822.56 0.13 1.61 
ee 8,571.48 211.10 0.29 3.71 
ee 28,919.79 237.40 0.97 g.20 
a 49,168.33 70.02 1.66 12.75 
ee 87,724.08 78.42 2.95 17.49 
PGi scsciesnsaned 163,562.12 86.45 5.51 26.12 
ti tidcct tenet nas 186,396.32 13.96! 6.28 25.61° 


? Increase in eight years, 
*On the basis of 72,801,571 population, in 1898, adopted by the Statistician 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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The geographical distribution of railway mileage, at succes- 
sive periods, throws light upon various stages of industrial devel- 
opment. In 1840, 88.92 per cent. of the total railway mileage 
of the United States was in the States bordering on the Atlantic 
Ocean, north of the Savannah River, and in Pennsylvania and 
Vermont; by 1850 this percentage had decreased to 73.23; by 
1860, to 42.49; by 1870, to 35.21; by 1880, to 28.27; by 1890, 
to 21.10: and in 1898 it was 21.49. In 1840 the States of Ohio 
and Indiana, the lower peninsula of Michigan, and those por- 
tions of New York and Pennsylvania which lie west of Buffalo 
and Pittsburgh had but 197.76 miles of railway or 7.18 per cent. 
of the total then in the country; in 1850 this region contained 
11.88 per cent. of the total; in 1860, 20.52 per cent.; in 1870, 
16.92 per cent.; in 1880, 16.31 per cent.; in 1890, 13.27 per 
cent.; and in 1898, 12.39 per cent. The relative decrease shown 
aiter 1860 is due to the rapid increase in mileage in the region 
west of the Great Lakes and the Mississippi River. The region 
that includes ‘the States of Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Tennessee and Kentucky had 86.75 miles of railway in 
1840, being 3.15 per cent. of the total mileage of the United 
States at that time. Ten years later this region contained 13.11 
per cent. of the total; in 1860, 18.18 per cent.; in 1870, 15.45 
per cent.; in 1880, 9.77 per cent.; in 1890, 11.39 per cent.; and 
in 1898, 11.74 per cent. The relative decrease in the twenty 
years after 1860 is explained partly by the rapid development of 
the region west of the Mississippi River, during those decades, 
and partly by the exhaustion following the Civil War. The 
comparative acceleration of construction after 1880 is attributable 
to the development of the mineral resources of the States in this 
region. Passing westward to the region between the Great 
Lakes, the Illinois-Indiana State line, the Missouri River, and the 
Canadian frontier, it is found that this region contained no rail- 
ways in 1840 and but one hundred and seven miles of line, or 
1.25 per cent. of the total, in 1850. By 1860 the percentage 
had risen to 15.15; by 1870, to 19.74; by 1880, to 25.62. The 
exceedingly rapid construction in the region still farther west, 
during the ten years ending in 1890, resulted in a decrease to 
22.90 per cent., though the railways in the region were increased 
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by nearly 15,000 miles of new line. In 1898 the percentage for 
this region was 22.17. In 1840 the entire territory west of the 
Mississippi and Missouri had but 20.75 miles of railway, 
which were located in the State of Louisiana, and in the next 
decade this was little more than doubled by the construction of 
a second line in the same State, which made the aggregate in 
1850, 46.48 miles, or but little more than one-half of one per 
cent. of the mileage then existing in the country. Even as late 
as 1860 this region had but 3.67 per cent. of the railway mileage 
of the United States. In 1870 the percentage was 12.68; in 
1880, 20.03; in 1890, 31.33; and in 1898, 32.21. The latter 
region includes 62.71 per cent. of the total area of the United 
States, and in 1890 it contained 18.58 per cent. of the total popu- 
lation. 

The early railways were so far inferior to those now in exist- 
ence that comparisons are scarcely practicable. The ordinary 
superstructure at first adopted was a longitudinal wooden sill 
upon which was laid a strap or rail of iron, the purpose of the 
latter being to prevent abrasion of the wood rather than to bear 
the weight of the train. The change from wood to iron, as the 
principal portion of the track, was very gradual, and it was not 
until about 1850 that the longitudinal sill and flat rail was super- 
seded even on the Utica and Schenectady Railroad, one of the 
most important links in the New York Central system. Follow- 
ing the change from wood to iron came the substitution of steel 
for iron. The manufacture of steel rails, in commercial quanti- 
ties, began in the United States in the year 1867, but they were 
used by railways experimentally only until several years later. 
The following table shows the number of miles of track, includ- 
ing sidings, yard track, second track, etc., the mileage of steel 
track and the proportion of the latter to the former, in various 
years, beginning with 1880: 


Track composed of steel rails. 


Year. Miles of track. Miles. Per cent. of total. 
Sree 115,647 33,680 29.12 
DEON sakeckccndcnsedaades 160,597 98,102 61.09 
| eee eae 208 ,303 167,606 80.46 
DE cdcntininitannnweemane 235,198 206,546 87.82 
 ceeins paket nae taacemnats 245,239 220,804 g0.04 
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The same period which has witnessed the general adoption 
of steel rails has been characterized also by a gradual increase 
in the weight of the rails used. Starting with steel rails, weigh- 
ing from fifty to sixty pounds per yard, the movement has gone 
on by successive steps until at the present time long sections of 
track weighing one hundred pounds per yard are by no means 
uncommon. During the same period there has been a general 
straightening of track wherever practicable, a lengthening of the 
radii of curves, where the latter are unavoidable, and a grading 
down of the steeper inclines. With the improvement of track 
there has also been a steady development of the train as a 
machine for moving traffic. Locomotives have been greatly 
increased in weight and power, and are thus able to draw longer 
trains composed of larger cars. The ten, twelve, and fifteen 
ton freight cars, that were, themselves, far more capacious than 
those which they superseded, have disappeared or remain as 
interesting relics of transportation methods that are fast disap- 
pearing. The minimum capacity of a modern freight car is 
about thirty tons, cars of forty tons capacity are much more com- 
mon, and orders for those able to carry 100,000 pounds of paying 
freight are frequent. The substitution of steel for wood, as the 
principal material for freight cars, which is now commencing, 
promises rapidly to increase the average efficiency of freight 
equipment by decreasing the proportion of dead weight to be 
moved. Some consequences of these changes in the physical 
characteristics of railways and railway equipment are indicated 
by the following tabie: 


EFFICIENCY OF TRAIN SERVICE. 


Number of tons car- Number of miles run Number of tons car- 
ried one mile per mile by freight trains per_ ried one mile per mile 
of road operated. mile of road operated. run by freight trains. 


268,694 3,368 81.72 
341,307 3,105 99.58 

3,405 134.83 

3,218 140.07 
487,245 2,865 175.12 
479,490 2,622 189.69 
617,810 2,787 226.45 
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The significant fact shown in the foregoing table, that the 
average number of miles run by freight trains per mile of road 
operated has actually decreased while the average number of 
tons carried one mile has more than doubled, is the consequence 
of the improvements in roadway and equipment, which have 
permitted the train load to be increased from 81.72 tons to 226.45 
tons, or 177.10 per cent. 

No incident of the development of railway transportation is 
more significant than the continuously progressive movement 
toward the coordination of the legally separate and independent 
corporate units that compose the railway system. Whenever 
any thought of such codrdination occurred to those who con- 
structed railways during the first half of the period of American 
railway development, they appear deliberately to have tried to 
make it impracticable. One of the devices most frequently 
resorted to was to make necessary the interruption of the process 
of transportation, and the transfer of traffic from car to 
car, and giving employment, at unnecessary labor, to local 
residents, by constructing connecting lines with different gauges. 
At least four gauges were formerly in use on roads of considera- 
ble length, but these have all been practically superseded by the 
standard gauge, which varies from four feet eight and one-half 
inches to four feet nine inches. A few short and unimportant 
roads still retain the narrow, or three feet gauge, but the six 
feet or broad gauge, and the five feet gauge, which formerly 
prevailed throughout all the cotton States, have entirely dis- 
appeared. 

Through passenger car lines, tickets for the transportation of 
passengers over two or more lines, through way-bills for freight, 
and the interchange of freight cars are all important steps in the 
process of coordination. This process has been materially 
advanced by numerous associations, for conference and discus- 
sion, formed by the officers in charge of special phases of rail- 
road work. These associations are now very numerous and it 
would be difficult to overestimate the value of their services in 
increasing the efficiency of the facilities that are operated under 
the direction of those who compose them. 
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There has also been a very definite contribution to railway 
efficiency through the unification of the operating machinery ot 
short connecting lines, and the formation of much more extensive 
systems than were contemplated by early railway builders. This 
welding of formerly independent lines has been accomplished 
by the lease of the property of one corporation by another; by 
the purchase of controlling interests in separate corporations, by 
the same individual or by a compact group of individuals; and, 
in other instances, perhaps more numerous than either, by the 
actual merger of two or more corporations. 

The New York Central and Hudson River Railroad, the 
Pennsylvania system, and the Atchison, Topeka and Sante Fé 
Railroad, are prominent examples of the results of this welding 
process. The main line of the first named road was constructed, 
and for a time operated, by eleven companies, ten of which, form- 
ing the line from Albany to Burfalo, were consolidated as the 
New York Central Railroad in 1853; the line from New York 
to Albany, Which had been independently operated for eighteen 
years, being added in 1869. The New York and Harlem Rail- 
road, a parallel line for part of the distance, was added in 1873. 

The following table shows the progress of this form of unifica- 
tion as far as it can be traced statistically, but does not include 
those practical consolidations which have not affected the oper- 
ating organizations. The data for 1892, 1896, and 1898 are from 
the reports of the Statistician to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and are substantially complete. Those for 1867 repre- 
sent 46.61 per cent.; for 1872, 68.40 per cent.; for 1877, 87.32 
per cent.; for 1882, 89.94 per cent.; and for 1887, 87.81 per 
cent. of the entire railway mileage in operation. It is probable 
that the inclusion of all roads, had it been practicable, would have 
increased the proportions in the classes embracing the shorter 
lines. In other words, the table does not show the full relative 
increase of mileage operated by the more important corporations. 

The changes which have increased the efficiency of railway 
facilities have been, in some degree at least, expressed in the 
torm of reductions in the charges for the use of those facilities. 
An elaborate investigation of the rates of charge for railway and 
other transportation services was recently conducted under the 
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UNIFICATION OF THE RAILWAY SYSTEM. 





| Mileage Mileage Mileage | Mileage Mileage 
ITEMS. over from 600 from 400/from2s50\ under Total. 


| 1,000 to 1,000. to 600. to 400. 250. 
1867. 
Number of roads............ I 3 7 II 93 94 
Aggregate mileage in class---| 1,152 2,252 3,440 | 3.189 7,183 17,216 
Per cent. of total mileage....| 6.69 13.08 19.98 | 18.52 | 41.73 | 100.00 
| 
1872. | 
Number of roads...........- | 6 12 21 226 | 272 


7 
Aggregate mileage in class..-| 6,910 | 9,050 3,523 | 6,331 | 17,460 43,274 
Per cent, of total mileage -...| 15.97 | 20.91 8.14 | 14.63 | 40.35 | 100,00 
1877. 
Number of roads...........- II 12 17 34 362 436 


Aggregate mileage in class..-| 13,648 | 8,807 8,154 | 10,700 26,388 67,697 
Per cent. of total mileage ....! 20.16 13.01 12.04 | 1§.8I 38.98 100.00 


| 
| 
| 
1882. | 
| 


Number of roads......-..--.. 19 14 20 48 400 501 

Aggregate mileage in class...| 35.950 | 11,179 9,807 | 15,720 | 24,814 97,470 

Per cent. of total mileage....; 36.88 11.47. 10.06 | 16.13 | 25.46 | 100.00 
1887. | | | 

Number of roads.......-.--- 28 | 19 27 53 | 434 | 561 

Aggregate mileage in class___| 55,447 14,671 13,860 | 16,694 26,373 127,045 

Per cent. of total mileage ----| 43.64 | 11.55 | 10.91 | 13.14 | 20.76 100.00 
1892. 

Number of roads........---- oa i 24 40 | 871 1002 


Aggregate mileage in class_..; 99,232 | 18,052 12,307] 12,796 29,115 171,502 
Per cent. of total mileage ....| 57.86 | 10.53 | 7.17 7-46 | 16.98 100.00 


1897. | | 
Number of roads........---- 25 42 | 1023 | 1158 


44 24 
Aggregate mileage in class..-| 103,566 18,887 12,507 | 13,558 35,284 183,802 
Per cent. of total mileage -...| 56.34 | 10.27 6.81 7.38 | 19.20 | 100.00 





1898. | | | 
Number of roads....-----.-- 44 | 25 | 24 44 | 1055 | 1192 
Aggregate mileage in class..-; 105,371 | 19,423 11,925 | 13,856 35,727 186,302 





Per cent. of total mileage ....| 56.56 | 10.42 6.40 7-44 | 19.18 | 100,00 


direction of the Statistician to the Department of Agriculture, 
and the results obtained were published in pamphlet form during 
1808.! 

The data relating to changes in rates, given in this article, 
are mainly from the report referred to, though the tables used 
have been brought down to date from the most reliable sources 
available. 


' Bulletin No. 15, Miscellaneous Series, Division of Statistics, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 
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The average rates per passenger, and per ton of freight, per 
mile, on all of the roads of the United States for which the 
necessary data could be secured, stated in gold, were, during 
the years named, as follows: 


Rates in cents per mile per— 


Year. Passenger. Ton of freight. 
MIS kiccnciacatatndian Smada 2.392 1.889 
Wiis betdneadaugeusamennes 2.378 1.421 
EE sikci cembapKhoascemeie 2.442 1.232 
SEiibes ce cancecnemecenanses 2.216 1.011 
BONG pac ncactccuasaereacace 2.167 .941 
COG sak heidien otto oseeme 2.040 839 
GOP kicked wcccnnceuseesae 1.973 753 


The foregoing apparently shows that the average passenger 
rate advanced slightly from 1870 to 1880, and that during the 
next eighteen years there was a decline amounting to 19.21 per 
cent. of the average for 1880; the net decline from 1870 to 1898 
being 4.19 mills per passenger mile or 17.52 per cent. Compared 
with this, the decline in the average rate per mile, per ton of 
freight, appears especially noteworthy. The latter rate declined 
60.14 per cent. during the years from 1870 to 1898, the rate 
for the earlier year: being two and one-half times that of the 
later, and the net saving to the shippers averaging 1.136 cents 
per ton-mile. Without in any way limiting or qualifying this 
statement of the extensive and rapid decline in freight charges, 
it is necessary, in order that this phase of railway development 
may be perfectly understood, to establish the fact that the fore- 
going comparison is scarcely fair to the passenger service. A 
quotation from the report in which the figures were published will 
explain the manner in which substantial similarity, among the 
things compared, has been lost in connection with passenger ser- 
vice, though it has been practically continuous in freight service. 
This difference fixes a limit to the value of the statistical 
method as applied to passenger rates. On this subject the report 
says: “The accommodations offered to the traveling public dur- 
ing the years prior to 1870 were greatly inferior to those pro- 
vided at the present time, and the last three decades have been 
characterized by an improvement that has been continuous and 
progressive. The time required for passage between important 
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cities is now but half, or less than half, that formerly consumed, 
and the safety of passengers has been correspondingly increased. 
Though it may appear . . . that the decrease in the charges 
for the transportation of passengers has not been as great as that 
in the charges for freight service, it should be borne in mind that 
the thing which the traveller purchases with the money paid 
as fare has varied in his favor in every important element except 
that of distance. The dollar with which a man purchases trans- 
portation in a train moving at a modern rate of speed, provided 
with air brakes and automatic couplers, with coaches of modern 
construction, over a track composed of Bessemer steel rails 
weighing one hundred pounds to the yard, on a line provided with 
block signalling apparatus, purchases vastly more than a dollar 
paid for transportation under the conditions which existed but 
one or two decades ago.” 

Nevertheless if comparisons are made between the rates 
charged for particular services, at widely separated dates, many 
very important reductions will be found. For example, in 1848, 
it cost $4.00 to go by rail from New York to Philadelphia, and 
five hours were required for the journey. At present the rate 
is $2.50, and the faster trains make the trip in two hours. 

The following table shows many similar changes: 





Time required. | Rate. 








From To ree SUE an 

| i 1848. | 1898. 1848. 1898. 

Hrs. Min. Hrs. Min. 

Boston, Mass. Albany, N. ¥........ 202 10 5 45 $5.00 |$4.50 
- Fitchburg, Mass. ----, 50 2 30/1 21 | 1.25 | 1.25 

a Portland, Me. .......| 115 5 30| 3 | 3.00 } 2.50 

” Providence, R. I. .... 49 2 56 | 1.2 1.00 
Philadelphia, Pa. Harrisburg, Pa..--_--- | 105 |! 2 35] 4.00 | 3.15 
- Baltimore, Md. .-..--| 096 | 6 2 | 3.00 | 2.80 

- Havre de Grace, Md.- 60 | r 28] 2.95 | 1.77 
Baltimore, Md. Annapolis, Md.-.-..-- 26 | 3 | 1.60 | 1.00 
- Washington, D.C. _-- 40 45 | 2.00 | 1.20 

- Frederick, Md. ....-- 62 2 20! 2.90 | £.75 

= Cumberland, Md. --.- Ig2 | 5 08 | 6.50 | 5.25 


But it is in freight rates that the reduction has been greatest, 
and that any reduction is most important. Data regarding the 
reduction in the average rates, per ton of freight per mile, have 
already been given. The following statement shows similar 
data for a few selected railways: 
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AVERAGE RATES PER TON PER MILE IN CENTS, 


Lake Shore 


inois | Chicago & U 
Year Fitchburg frie R, R, & Michigan —— Northwest-| Southern Pacife 
ii R.R. i , Southern RR. ern Rail- | Railway.) RR. 
Railway. ? way. 

SOME. ck cakes. 3.865 
ee 2.765 2.497 
rine 3.784 2.317 2.380 
ee 2.318 1.486 1.633 1.389 
CO coc ncdin 2.905 1.287 1.661 3.952 2.579 ! 
oS ree 3.289 1.268 1.164 1.916 2.050 4.211 2.153 
NOTE occ tces 1.582 | .960 -724 1.616 1.584 2.830 2.236 
ene 1.190 .786 .728 1.433 1.427 2.06 1.913 
oo 1.116 .716 673 |; 1.069 -983 1.710 1.170 
eae .923 .631 -599 845 1.028 1.211 1.033 
“SRS 824 575 .530 | .695 894 .931 .gs6? 


The averages for the roads shown illustrate very fairly the 
extent of the downward tendency of railway charges in the 
various sections in which they are located, and the table thus 
presents a view of the downward movement throughout the entire 
country. Without going back of 1883 (that year being made 
a basis of cOmparison, to avoid any complication due to the 
differente between values expressed in gold and in currency), 
it is important to note that the reductions of the last fteen years 
have equalled 30.76 per cent. of the rate of 1883 for the Fitch- 
burg Railroad; 26.84 per cent. for the Erie Railroad; 27.20 
per cent. for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway; 
51.50 per cent. for the Illinois Central Railroad; 37.35 per cent. 
for the Chicago and Northwestern Railway; 54.81 per cent. for 
the Southern Railway; and 50.03 per cent. for the Union Pacific 
Railway. The aggregate revenue of these roads, from freight 
service, was, in 1898, $114,152,720. At the rates obtained in 
1883, the traffic carried by them in 1898 would have produced 
$195,460,806, and the total saving to the patrons of these roads, 
on account of reductions made within fifteen years, was, therefore, 
$81,308,086. From 1883 to 1898 the average rate per ton, per 
mile, for the entire United States, declined from 1.205 cents to 
-753 cent. The saving to shippers of freight in the single year 
1898, by this reduction, estimated upon the basis of the total 


' Rates for these years reduced to their equivalents in gold. 
* Average for five months ended June 30, 1898; average for previous seven 
months, .950 cent. 
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freight movement of that year, was $515,630,645. The entire 
revenue from freight in 1898, for all the railways of the country, 
was $876,727,719. This saving may also be profitably compared 
with the total amount paid in dividends and interest on railway 
securities, during 1898, which was $342,279,580. 

An examination of the charges for specific services in the trans- 
portation of property will usually show similar results. 

Rates on eastward-bound shipments from Chicago to New 
York are the basis upon which all rates, applied to traffic origin- 
ating west of a line from Toronto to Huntington, West Virginia, 
and destined to points on or near the Atlantic seaboard, are cal- 
culated. Thus any changes in the Chicago to New York rate 
correspondingly affect all charges in the territory indicated. 
Remembering this fact and recalling the vast grain traffic origi- 
nating west of that line, it is clear that no single rate can be of 
more importance than that charged for moving grain from 
Chicago to New York. 

The following table shows average yearly rates on wheat and 
corn between those points via the all-rail routes: 


AVERAGE RATEs! IN CENTS PER BUSHEL. 


Year. Wheat. Corn. 
Ponte skeednes aceweseeekes 38.61 36.19 
DR tides candsketeademanacs 33.88 41.63 
Se kthettekcnunsaecns acai 27.09 25.28 
a, 5:4 enening naw ate mate eae 27.26 25.42 
ER aE 17.56 16.39 
SE tbvnicenkes baienvonaess 16.20 15.12 
SP tinncennskekdscnuaanedes 14.50 13.54 
BG ins cndetteeesensn wena 14.63 13.65 
Ge ddencccecsesadsannecaee 12.00 9.80 


Instances of reductions could be multiplied almost indefinitely. 
The rate on canned goods, when shipped in carload quantities, 
from San Francisco to New York was $4.20 per hundred pounds 
in r880; $1.00 in 1890; and 75 cents in 1897. The rate on raisins 
between the same points was $4.20 per hundred pounds in 1880; 
$2.95 in 1890; and $1.00 in 1897. The rate per hundred pounds 
on grain shipped in carload quantities, from St. Paul to Chicago, 
was 20 cents in 1883 and 12.5 cents in 1897. 


‘Rates for 1863 to 1878 inclusive reduced to equivalents in gold; other years 
as reported by the Chicago Board of Trade. 
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A very great augmentation of the use of railway facilities has 
been one of the consequences of the reductions noted. In 1880 
the aggregate freight transportation, performed by the railways 
of the United States, was equivalent to moving 32,348,846,693 
tons one mile, or six hundred and fifty-five tons for each man, 
woman and child among the total population at that time. 
The freight transportation of 1890 aggregated 76,207,047,208 
ton-miles, or 1213 ton-miles per capita, and that of 1898, 
114,077,576,305 ton-miles, or 1567 ton-miles (on the basis of a 
population of 72,801,571, adopted by the Statistician to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission) per capita. The movement of 
passengers, by railway, during 1880 was equivalent to carrying 
5.740,112,502 persons one mile, and that of 1898 to moving 
13.379,930,004 persons one mile. The number moved one mile, 
per capita of population, was one hundred and fourteen in 1880, 
one hundred and eighty-nine in 1890, and one hundred and 
eighty-four’ in 1898. The decrease during the period subse- 
quent to 1890‘was probably due to the rapid development of 
suburban electric railways and the consequent diversion of local 
traffic away from the steam railways. 

The reduction in charges has also had its effect upon railway 
earnings and the payments upon railway capital, though econ- 
omies in operating methods and the superior efficiency of the 
improved facilities now required have borne an important share 
in enabling the railway to supply transportation at constantly 
decreasing rates. The averages in the following table were com- 
puted from data published in the reports of the Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the United States Treasury Department. 


EARNINGS, INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS. 











Average per mile of line. 














Year. Gross Net | Interest on | Dividends | Total interest 

|} earnings. earnings. funded debt. on stocks. |and dividends 
ea ane eee | $7,471 $3,111 | $1,171 | $939 $2,110 
BNE teksto are Gitintes en 6,208 2,162 | 1,457 617 2,074 
ene 6,829 2,163 1,374 | 529 1,903 
EEE ee 6,097 1,804 1,380 | 454 1,834 
ON iit bc ae eti 6,771 2,11 | 1,285 | 514 1,799 





' Based on the estimate of population previously used. While inexact, there 
can be no doubt that this figure is sufficiently accurate to show the general 
tendency. 
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The facts shown in the foregoing table are exceedingly impor- 
tant. The column headed “gross earnings” shows that the 
average gross receipts per mile of line have greatly decreased 
since 1880, and that the enormous increase during that period, 
of more than 250 per cent. in freight movement and 130 per 
cent. in passenger movement, was more than offset by reductions 
in charges. The column headed “net earnings” shows that there 
has been an even greater decline in net than in gross receipts, 
thus affording conclusive evidence that the decline in the latter 
has not been accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the 
cost of furnishing transportation, or, in other words, that the 
reductions in railway rates have diminished the total revenue from 
railway operations by a greater amount than has been saved by 
economies in operation, due to more efficient organization and 
methods and the growth of business. It is obvious that these 
facts must have had their effect upon the returns to the owners 
of railway securities, and the last three columns of the table 
afford a measure of those consequences. The average amount 
of interest paid on funded debt, per mile of line, was greater in 
1898 than in 1880, but was less than in 1885, 1890 or 1895. The 
decrease in railway dividends has been even more notable. The 
average payment, per mile of line, for this purpose, was $939 
in 1880, and but 54.74 per cent. of that amount in 1898; the 
amount for the latter year being lower than that for any other 
year shown except 1895, when the effects of the panic of 1893 
are evident. The averages for interest and dividends are slightly 
affected by the transformation in the form of railway securities 
that has taken place since 1880. The percentage of the total 
par value of such securities now represented by interest-bearing 
bonds is somewhat larger than in 1880, and this change has 
tended to increase average interest payments and to decrease 
average payments for dividends, per mile, but it has by no 
means accounted for the entire change in these payments, as 
will be found by examining the last column, which shows their 
total. The latter has decreased from $2,110 to $1,799, or 14.74 
per cent. since 188o. 

No one can examine the history of railway development, even 
as it is here sketched in imperfect outline, without becoming 
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convinced that its consequences must be profoundly impressed 
upon the industrial life and organization of the nation. In fact 
there is no other factor in the industrial progress of the United 
States that is more plainly expressed in its present economic 
condition. The most significant phases of this condition are, 
specialization of productive functions, and localization of particu- 
lar branches of industry. A form of geographical division of 
labor has been accomplished, in which each region is assigned 
that particular share in the production of the commodities 
required for the satisfaction of human wants to which its natural 
characteristics of soil, climate, and location, render it best 
adapted. The local communities of the United States are not 
economically independent, but the industry of their citizens is 
rendered more effective, the rewards of their labor are more 
generous, and their toil is less burdensome, because of the exis- 
tence of means for the interchange of surplus products. 

The consequences of railway development are more apparent 
in connection with agricultural industry than with any other 
productive occupation which has attracted the energies of the 
American people. Without railways, and in the absence of 
mechanical knowledge beyond that now enjoyed, agriculture 
would have been confined to the limited areas adjacent to the 
natural waterways, and food for the great eastern centers of 
population must have been produced in the comparatively infer- 
tile districts that lie close to the rivers that drain the Northern 
Atlantic States. Artificial waterways could never have opened 
the immense and fertile regions of the great Northwest, and 
brought the farms of the Dakotas, as railways have brought them, 
nearer to the Atlantic coast, in time and cost of transportation, 
than were those of western New York in 1820. The mere 
enumeration of the great surplus agricultural products of the 
United States suggests, at once, the dependence of this industry, 
as now conducted, upon railway transportation. Wheat, corn, 
live stock, cotton, even small fruits and garden vegetables, are 
now most largely cultivated in regions far distant from the con- 
sumers, for whose use they are provided, and these regions are 
frequently connected with the localities which contain the latter, 
by railways only. 
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In the preliminary report of the Eighth Census, there is an 
estimate of the tonnage of the various articles carried by rail 
during the year 1860, from which it appears that of 4,741,773 
tons carried, the products of agriculture aggregated 2,142,378 
tons, or 45.18 per cent. The same estimate placed the total 
value of the commodities shipped by rail during 1860 at 
$773,089,275 and that of the products of agriculture included 
at $236,433,855, or 30.58 per cent. of the former amount. In 
1880, 290,897,395 tons of freight were carried by rail, includ- 
ing 71,325,360 tons of agricultural products; the percentage of 
the latter to the total tonnage being 24.52. The number of tons 
carried by rail in 1890 was 640,452,548, of which 82,446,395 
were reported as miscellaneous commodities, and as commodities 
not distributed among the several classes. Of the 558,006,153 
tons that were classified, 112,964,685 tons, or 20.24 per cent. 
consisted of agricultural products. That the large absolute 
increase in tonnage has been accompanied by 4 considerable 
decrease relatively to the total tonnage, is a result of the rapid 
growth and increased localization of the industries which are not 
agricultural. The data given are not as satisfactory as statistics 
showing the movement of the various classes of traffic in ton- 
miles would be, nor do they afford as complete an idea of the 
relative importance of railway transportation as a part of the 
productive process in connection with food products. Ton- 
mile statistics are, however, unfortunately unavailable. 

The following table shows data, for the year 1890, similar to 
those quoted above but classified also by geographical groups :' 


1 The groups used are those adopted by Professor Henry C. Adams, Sta- 
tistician to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and also used by him in his 
report on Land Transportation in the Eleventh Census, These groups are 
described in the latter report as follows : 

‘“Group I. Me., N. H., Vt., Mass., R. I., and Conn. 
‘TI. Part of N. Y., N. J., part of Pa., Del., Md., and part of W. Va. 
‘* TIT, Part of N. Y., part of Pa., O., Ind., and part of Mich, 
Iv. Va., part of W. Va., N. C., and S, C. 
V. Ky., Tenn., Miss., Ala., Ga., and Fla. 
‘“* VI. IIL, Wis., part of Mich., Minn., Iowa, part of No. Dak., part of 
So. Dak., and part of Mo. 
‘* VII. Part of No. Dak., part of So. Dak., and Nebr., part of Col., 
Wyo., and Mont. 
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Products of agriculture.? 


Unclassified 


Per cent. of classitied 
tonnage. | 


tonnage. 


28.61 


Groups. tonnage. 





39,475,504 
237,293,176 
139,372,456 

19,215,102 

44,382,018 

94,036,235 

13,625,381 

31,587,663 

11,398,302 

10,066,711 





19,755,820 
13,160,800 
7,476,787 
1,869,776 
12,930,944 
18,116,344 
4,702,029 
2,707,819 
878,071 
848,005 


11.54 
19,10 
18.58 
25.93 
32.36 
39.65 
36.43 
34-33 
28.65 


The following table, showing railway mileage; total value of 
farms; and value, per acre, of farm land, is introduced to show 
that railway development and agricultural values have usually 
moved forward simultaneously, if not with equal rapidity. Of 
the great agricultural States selected, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
showed a decrease in the amount of land devoted to agricultural 
production, between the years 1880 and 1890. 


Value of farms. 


Value per acre. 


Miles of railway. 


1870. | 1880. 1890. | 1870.2 


1880. 


1890. 





3,538 
1,638 
3,177] 
4,823 | 
1,525) 
1,092 


5,415 
3,713 
4,321 
7,562 
2,960 
2,990 


7,904 
7,235 
5,971. 

10,071 
5,640 
5,380 | 


| 


368,525,480 
587,595,820 
881,755,492 
287,281,971 

99,511,096 


2,400,502! 
395,976,980} 
30,601 ,027 
393,287,906; 
93,817,667 


4,475 | 
8,602 | 
5,300 | 
5,887 
8,806 


56 
2,683 
795 


699 | 
4.993 | 
1,823 
3,709 | 
3,355) 


574,242,665) 
726,781,857) 
1,175,772,293 
419,865,346 
238,718,864 


31,254,449 
721,517,214 
147,193,723 
489,521,663 
311,738,933 


647,938,255 
869,322,787 


1,477,759, 187 | 


560,475,894 
414,701,626 


245,815,335 
1, 100,682,579 
511,799,810 
786,390,253 
706,664,141 


1870.2 


36.78 
32.43 
34.07 
24.52 
15.35 


7-94 
25.48 
14.76 
18.12 
16.58 


1880. | 


41.59 
35-59 


37.12| 


27.35 
17.81 


8,22 
29.15 
14.80 
17.56 
14.56 


1890. 


$958,067,471 $1,261, 726,263 $1,195,688,864 $44.12 $51.44 $51.20 


43.82 
42.69 
48.45 
33.39 


22.22 


12.90 
36.10 
23.70 
25.55 
23.39 








Total... 22,738 41,570/75,271 $4,098,821,412 $6,098,333,259 $8,517,238,731 $29.44 $29.46 $33.19 


Part of Mo., Kans., part of Col., part of New Mex., Okla., 
Indian Ty., and Arkansas. 
IX. La., part of Texas, and part of New Mexico. 
X. Part of New Mex., Ariz., Cal., Nevada, Utah, Idaho, Oregon, 
and V/ashington.” 


Group VIII. 


' Including animal products. 


* Currency values, given in Eleventh Census, reduced to equivalents in gold, 
at the rate of $1.00 in gold to $1.253 in currency. 
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Little in the way of comment need be added to the facts shown 
in the foregoing statement. Every State named shows an 
increase, in the value per acre, of its agricultural lands between 
1870, itself a year of inflated currency and for the time abnor- 
mally high values, and 1890, a year of moderate prosperity and 
normal business conditions. Every State but Ohio shows an 
increase between 1880 and 1890, and in the case of the excep- 
tional State the decrease shown is so slight as to be well within 
the recognized possibility of error. The twelve States named 
had 256,586,994 acres of farm land in 1890, and the table shows 
that the average acre of farm land was worth $3.75 more than 
in 1870. This increase, applied to the total acreage, shows an 
aggregate augmentation of value amounting to $962,201,228, or 
$18,316 for every mile of railway constructed in those States 
during the two decades. The increase from 1880 to 1890 was 
equal to $28,399 for each mile of line constructed between those 
years. Of course it is not intimated that this upward movement 
in agricultural land values is wholly attributable to railway con- 
struction. It is clear, however, that both have moved forward 
together; they are linked by economic ties that are evident to all, 
and unquestionably the existence of adequate railway facilities is 
an essential preliminary to the profitable exploitation of even the 
best natural, inland, agricultural resources. 

Differences between prices received by farmers for their pro- 
ducts, and those paid by consumers for the same articles, express 
the sum of cost of transportation, plus all expenses of handling, 
and the interest and profits received by the middlemen. The 
general consequence of the development of transportation facili- 
ties has been in accordance with this generalization. As trans- 
portation has been progressively cheapened, the prices received 
by farmers, and those paid by consumers, have moved toward 
each other. This is wholly true with regard to the production 
and consumption of particular localities, and is also true of pro- 
duction and consumption in general, if the assertion is limited 
to the last twenty years. When railways were being most 
rapidly extended into previously unoccupied territory, and, thus 
making available, for agricultural purposes, new and especially 
fertile land, the first tendency was to reduce the average cost of 
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each form of agricultural production while increasing the dis- 
tance separating producing from consuming regions. As the 
reduction in cost of transportation, per mile, was not, at first, 
commensurate with the increase in distance, there was a tem- 
porary increase in the absolute cost of transportation for some 
staple products, accompanied by a corresponding reduction in the 
farm price. As this stage of progress was marked by a rapid 
movement of population toward the regions thus opened to agri- 
culture, it is reasonably clear that it could not have been accom- 
panied by a lower rate of profit in the agricultural industry. 
This stage was, however, one of transition and could not long 
persist. The transportation rate was steadily declining, and as 
the distance could not continually increase, the former movement 
quickly and completely offset the latter, and before very long 
there was a substantial balance accruing to the producers of farm 
products.. 

Unfortunately statistics of farm prices are meagre and unsatis- 
factory, and comparisons are scarcely practicable. The United 
States Department of Agriculture annually collects the prices 
prevailing in local markets, on the first day of December, and 
from these data establishes averages which unquestionably repre- 
sent very accurately the true values of agricultural products on 
the particular date of each investigation. The Department does 
not, however, claim that they show the fluctuations of the differ- 
ent seasons or represent the real values of the successive crops. 
Comparisons between the farm prices, thus obtained, and the 
annual average export prices, compiled by the United States 
Treasury Department, throw some light upon the changed rela- 
tion between farm and export values. The average farm price 
of corn, on December 1, 1877, was, expressed in gold, 34 cents 
per bushel, and the average price of corn exported during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1878; was 56 cents per bushel. The 
farm price on December 1, 1897, was 26 cents and the corre- 
sponding export price was 36 cents. The difference was, there- 
fore, 22 cents per bushel in 1878, and but 10 cents two decades 
later. The average farm prices of wheat on December 1, 1877 
and 1897 were $1.03 and 81 cents respectively, and the corre- 
sponding annual averages of export prices were $1.33 and 98 
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cents; the difference declining from 30 to 17 cents per bushel. 
It would be as absurd to assert that these data throw no light 
upon the relative situation of farmers and consumers, as to 
attempt to underrate the essential limitations in their application 
and the very evident margin of error. 

That a close economic relation exists between the agricultural 
and the transportation industries, as they are conducted in the 
United States, is established by the foregoing outline, and is 
otherwise fully evident to anyone who cares to study either of 
these great industries. Nor is it very difficult to realize the 
character of this economic connection, whether the subject is 
approached from the point of view of the agriculturist or that of 
those engaged in furnishing transportation. Clearly to appre- 
hend this relation it is necessary, however, to perceive that neither 
utility nor value attaches to any commodity except as ‘that 
article is available for the satisfaction of human desires. To 
quote Jevons:' “It is only then, when supplied in moderate 
quantities, and at the right time, that a thing can be said to be 
useful. Utility is not a quality intrinsic in a substance, for, if 
it were, additional quantities of the same substance would always 
be desired, however much we previously possessed. We must 
not confuse the usefulness of a thing with the physical qualities 
upon which the usefulness depends.” 

One more condition than is enumerated in the first sentence of 
the foregoing, though no doubt taken for granted, is a prerequisite 
of utility. A thing must not only be supplied in reasonable 
quantity, and at the right time, but at the right place as well, 
before it can be useful. It was by no means uncommon, a cen- 
tury or two ago, for the inhabitants of one region to suffer the 
pangs of unsatisfied hunger, while not far away the productions 
of abundant harvests were wasting and yet unavailable to the 
famine-stricken because transportation was impracticable or too 
costly. The surplus wheat of the great northwestern region of 
the United States, and nearly all of the cotton of the Gulf States, 
would be of no utility, and consequently of no value, if they 
could not be transported to other regions. Under modern can- 
ditions the railway is, in most cases, the only adequate means 


‘Money and the Mechanism of Exchange,N. Y., D. Appleton & Co.—1896, p. 9. 
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of transportation. The existence of railways is then an essential 
condition of the agricultural industry, as now conducted in the 
United States. On the other hand, the railways are by no means 
independent of those who produce the commodities which they 
carry. Traffic is the substance upon which the railway system 
subsists and traffic cannot be furnished except by producers; to 
have abundant traffic producers must be numerous, prosperous 
and satisfied. But producers will not multiply, they will not 
enjoy prosperity, they will not be contented unless they receive 
what they regard as fair wages and a reasonable return upon 
their capital. Such returns from their industry imply fair prices 
in local markets, and the latter, for these are practically those 
paid by consumers, less the price of transportation, are dependent 
upon reasonable railway charges. Thus the development of the 
territory contiguous and tributary to a railway is dependent upon 
fair rates for the movement of the products of that territory to 
the ultimate markets. The progress of railway construction and 
the accompanying development of agriculture outlined in this 
paper, together constitute, in many respects, a monument to the 
enlightened perception of this fact, by those who have had the 
direction and supervision of the great industry of moving persons 
and property by means of the steam railways of the United 
States. 


H. T. NEwcomMB. 
U. S. Census Office, 
Division of Agriculture. 








EXPERIENCE OF THE DUTCH WITH TROPICAL 
LABOR. 


II. ABOLITION OF THE CULTURE SYSTEM AND TRANSITION 
TO FREE LABOR. 


N the preceding number of this REvIEw the writer described 
the culture system as applied by the Dutch in Java during the 
early part of this century. The system was shown to have been 
introduced to meet the fiscal needs of the Dutch government 
and to have been maintained and extended solely for the sake 
of the profit that it returned. It was shown to contain faults, 
inseparable from its nature, that resulted in a weakening of the 
productive powers of the people, and a corruption of the politi- 
cal organization. The purpose of the present paper is to narrate 
events in Java and in the Netherlands that led to the reform 
of the culture system, and to describe the organization of labor 
that has replaced it, and under which production is now car- 
ried on. 

The effect of the system on the individual native was discussed 
so fully in the preceding paper that it is proper to be brief 
in describing the catastrophes that marked its decline in Java. 
The culture services, borne in addition to land tax and heer- 
endiensten (services due to the government for building roads, 
forts, etc.), proved to be a burden that was intolerable in those 
parts of the island that were not specially favored by nature. 
In the course of time a movement of population was set up from 
the districts in which the system had been introduced to govern- 
ment lands not subject to it and to the lands held by private 
individuals. Populous regions lost as much as one-half or two- 
thirds of their inhabitants through emigration. The residency 
of Japara lost in the first half of the year 1841 alone over 
2,000 people, who were escaping from the burden of forced 
services. Some villages came to have no other inhabitants than 
the head men. Those who remained at home suffered from 
recurrent famines and pestilences, due to the diminished food 
supply. The natives were not left time or land enough to raise 
their food, and were not given wages enough to buy it. That 
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the government might have the fields earlier for sugar cane, 
the cultivators were forced to plant the kinds of rice that matured 
earlier, but gave a smaller crop of poorer quality. Many were 
forced to subsist on wild roots and herbs—and to remedy matters 
the government proposed to make rice too a forced culture! In 
the famine of 1849-50 over a third of a million people died in 
central Java, in one of the richest parts of the earth, which now 
maintains a population that has doubled in numbers. It is 
remarkable that no armed revolts against the system ever 
occurred. From time to time the native in one place or another 
protested against the exactions of the government, but they had 
no ability to organize an opposition, and simply fared the worse 
for their show of resistance. 

Of all these events practically nothing was known at the time 
in the Netherlands. No government industry was ever so free 
from the supervision of the general public, or so unchecked by 
the public criticism that keeps govérnments in the right track, 
as was the culture system. The Minister of the Colonies was 
the only man in the Netherlands who knew the real state of 
affairs in the East, and he was responsible to the King alone, 
determining the colonial policy without thought of popular or 
parliamentary opposition. The slight control that the people 
exercised over colonial affairs can be appreciated from the fact 
that up to 1840 the Chambers had not even the right to deter- 
mine the way in which the colonial surplus should be spent at 
home. The Minister of the Colonies received the reports of all 
officials and edited them before they were laid before the King 
or made known to the public; all unpleasant details were cut 
out that the ministerial policy might appear in the best light. 
Java was jealously closed to the individual traveler, it contained 
few Europeans who were not directly connected with public 
administration and subject to its discipline, and strict press regu- 
lations prevented the agitation of any questions that could 
embarrass the government. The reading public in the Nether- 
lands saw little news that was not meant for them; news “pour 
Europe” was a stock phrase in the East for touched-up pictures 
that concealed the real condition of affairs.’ 


‘de Stuers, De vestiging en uttbreiding der Nederlanders ter Westkust van 
Sumatra. Amsterdam, 1850, I: xxv, ¢; 2:77-78. 
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The one great fact known to the Dutch people and to their 
representatives in the States General was the net surplus that 
was turned into the treasury every year. Arguments against 
the system would have needed to be strongly urged and widely 
spread to meet this argument for it, and in fact there was practi- 
cally no opposition to the culture system in the Netherlands 
before the revision of the Dutch constitution in 1848. The 
members of the liberal party did not before that time oppose 
the government’s colonial policy; they opposed the political 
system that allowed the government to have a policy of any 
kind free from their knowledge and control. It was not until 
the fundamental question of government by the King or govern- 
ment by the people had been settled that the details of govern- 
ment could form the subject of parliamentary discussion. 

The colonial question was of minor importance in the agita- 
tion that resulted in the constitutional changes of 1848, but 
the new constitution established the conditions essential to reform 
of the colonial system in providing that the colonies should be 
governed by the King and Chambers, not by the King alone, 
and by exacting annual reports to the States General on the 
state of the colonies. A new class of men entered the Second 
Chamber, liberals schooled in the doctrines of the classical politi- 
cal economy and opposed to monopoly and compulsion, in closer 
touch with the people and with broader sympathies than had been 
the case before. They could make their influence felt through 
the powers that the publicity of debates and the rights of initia- 
tive and amendment conferred upon them. A new voice was 
heard in the Second Chamber, that of Van Hoévell, a man 
destined to play an important part in the reorganization of the 
Dutch policy in the East. He had been a preacher at Batavia, 
was well informed as to affairs in Java and founded a periodical 
to discuss them, the Tijdschrift voor Nederlandsch Indié, that 
became one of the great organs of the reform party. To gain 
greater freedom for himself and his publication he was forced 
in 1848 to return to the Netherlands. He was elected to the 
Second Chamber and disclosed to his fellow members a state 
of affairs in Java of which they had not dreamed before. His 
revelations led to a decided improvement in the administration 
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of the culture system. Its principles were still maintained, and 
were left untouched by the colonial constitution (Regeerings- 
reglement) of 1854, by which the legislature fixed the frame 
work for the government of the eastern possessions. But the 
principles were henceforth applied with much more judgment 
and mercy, the more flagrant abuses were corrected. The oppo- 
sition contented itself with a gradual development in the direc- 
tion of free cultivation, with requiring an immediate abolition 
of the system of compulsion. For a decade after the establish- 
ment of the constitution of 1848 the Dutch were too busy with 
affairs at home, with questions of franchise and citizenship, of 
education and religion, of the reorganization of local and provin- 
cial government, to undertake a thorough revision of the colonial 
system. 

The credit for bringing home to the mass of the people the 
need of a reform, and of making it, as it was, the political ques- 
tion of prime importance during a great part of the sixties, 
belongs in large measure to Edouard Douwes Dekker. His 
book, “Max Havelaar, or The Coffee Auctions of the Dutch 
Trading Company,” published under the pseudonym of Multa- 
tuli, has often been compared to “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” in the 
influence that it exercised. Dekker had served as assistant resi- 
dent of Lebak, in Java, and had had full opportunity to observe 
the evils of the culture system. He had the temper of a man 
of letters rather than that of a politician, and he revolted against 
the whole system instead of trying to effect a reform in the details 
of its application. He made his official position untenable and 
then returned to the Netherlands to appeal to the people against 
the government. In the form of a story of which Max Have- 
laar, an official in Java, is the hero, he described his own experi- 
ences, exposing the faults of the colonial policy and the vices 
of the administration. The book is not free from errors of 
fact, for Dekker idealized the Javanese and condemned the Dutch 
without discrimination; it is fantastic in its composition and 
style, and partly merits Wallace’s description, “a tedious and 
long-winded story.” It certainly lacks the directness and force 
of “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” But it was a power in its time. 
According to the translator of the English edition, “A few 
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months after the publication of Max Havelaar one of the most 
eminent members of the Dutch Parliament avowed that this 
book had struck the whole country with horror.” It brought 
a new note into the colonial strife. Dekker took sides neither 
with the conservatives for forced labor nor with the liberals for 
free labor, he had but one refrain—the Javanese is given over 
to the oppression of his chiefs, and they abuse him in the name 
of the King. 

The colonial question occupied the chief place in Dutch poli- 
tics in the decade from 1860 to 1870. The struggle over it 
gave rise to bitter party feeling, tempted the King to an inter- 
ference that put a dangerous strain upon the constitution, and 
was decided only after a number of ministerial crises. By the 
later date, however, the liberals had won the victory, and the 
culture system had practically been abolished in favor of cultiva- 
tion by free laborers working under private planters. 

The less important government cultures, those of tea, tobacco, 
indigo, pepper and cinnamon, were given up between 1860 and 
1865. Some of these had been the source of actual loss to the 
government, none had been the source of any considerable profit, 
and even the conservatives were ready to agree that these cul- 
tures were not worth the keeping. The case was different with 


1 Pierson, Aoloniale politiek, 332. The original was published in Amster- 
dam in 1860 under the title, A/ax Havelaar, of de Koffijveilingen der 
Nederlandsche Handelsmaatschappij, door Multatuli. The first edition was 
exhausted in a few weeks and a second was not published ; Dekker had sold 
the copyright and the purchaser would not allow another edition because oi 
the offence in many quarters that the first had given. (So it is stated in the 
article, ‘‘ A Dutch Political Novel,’’ in the North British Review, 1867, 
46: 323 ff. But the British Museum has a copy, catalogued as ‘‘ tweede 
druk,’’ published in 1860.) An English translation by Baron Alphonse 
Nahuijs was published at Edinburgh in 1868, and characteristic selections are 
printed in Warner’s Library, 8: 4513-20. A Dutch reviewer deprecated the 
tone and manner of the book, while recognizing its claim to attention—‘*‘ it 
glitters a good deal, but there is gold in it.’ He thought that the romantic 
color of the story would hurt its influence with the serious-minded ; instead 
of proving anything it would only raise questions, and people would not 
believe that the state of affairs could be so bad so pictured. The very merit 
of the book was that it did raise questions; it interested people, however ill 
it informed them, and by forcing the colonial question before the Chambers, it 
led in time to a better knowledge of conditions in Java and of the measures 
necessary to reform them. De Economist, 1860, Bijblad, 234 ff. 
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the remaining cultures, of sugar and of coffee, more important 
than all the others put together in respect to the land and labor 
occupied by them, and the profits that they returned. 

The sugar culture was peculiar in thai it had always given 
employment to a considerable number of Europeans, who car- 
ried on the processes of manufacture as contractors under the 
government. The organization of the industry under these 
Europeans promised to make the change from compulsory ser- 
vices to wage labor much easier, and to facilitate also the taxa- 
tion on which the government must depend for its revenue when 
the industry was transferred to private enterprise. The con- 
tractors favored a change that would give them greater freedom 
and the chance at larger profits, and the interests of private capi- 
talists were enlisted to influence the government in favor of 
freedom of industry. A law of 1870 provided for a gradual 
transition from forced to free culture; beginning in 1878, the 
amount of land and labor owned by the natives was diminished 
annually, and in 1890 the transition had been completely effected. 
Meanwhile the planters were bound to pay the natives wages 
considerably higher than those customary under the culture sys- 
tem, and to pay them for their land as well, and in addition to 
pay to the government a tax on the sugar produced, varying 
from 2 to 3 florins per pikol (one hundred and thirty-three 
pounds). The government lost slightly by the change, receiving 
according to Pierson’s estimates 4,000,000 florins annually in 
place of over 5,000,000 that it had been making by the sale of 
sugar in the previous period. But the natives gained very deci- 
dedly, and the profits to the planters were sufficient to lead to a 
rapid extension of the culture outside the bounds that the govern- 
ment had formerly set for it. Between 1871 and 1884 fifty new 
sugar factories were built, and the production rose from 2,725,000 
pikols to 6,495,000 pikols.? 

This period of progress in the sugar industry has been fol- 
lowed by one of depression, that has developed into a real crisis 
in recent years. It was said recently that of the one hundred and 
ninety sugar factories in Java, fifty often worked at a loss, and 
of the others only twenty were really profitable.2 The United 

'Boissevain, Ned. Jnd., De Gids, 1887, ii, 341. 

* Peelen, Java’s suikerindustrie, De Economist, 1893, i, 399. 
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States consul reports that the sugar industry is “in a hopeless 
condition,” that only one-tenth of the plantations are paying.! 
But there is no evidence to connect this decline with the change 
from government to private management. It is due to the 
ravages of the sereh, and to the fall in price caused by the 
increase of production throughout the world and by the European 
bounty system. On the other hand, it may be said that the free 
industry is bearing up against difficulties that would have abso- 
lutely crushed the government culture if it had been maintained, 
that would have crushed the natives engaged in the culture, for 
it was they who bore all losses. Under the culture system, 
without the spur of competition, machinery and processes were 
extremely crude. The American consul at Batavia wrote in 
1862 that it was impossible to introduce improved agricultural 
implements in Java, because of the prejudices and lack of energy 
of the people there.* The free planters inherited traditional 
methods from their predecessors, but when the crisis came they 
were fit to meet it by the flexibility of a free organization. They 
introduced improvements in all branches of the industry, in 
machinery, in processes and in cultivation. The government 
has been obliged to give up the tax on sugar production or 
export, which, after being suspended for a number of years, was 
finally abolished in 1898. The wages of native cultivators have 
fallen to some extent. But the brunt of the blow has been borne 
by the individual planters, who have succeeded by energy and 
economy in reducing very considerably the costs of production. 

But one government culture remains to be considered, the most 
important of all in the past and the only one that is still main- 
tained, the coffee culture. Under the old system coffee alone 
returned more than four-fifths of the total revenue that was 
obtained from the sale of products by the government; the large 


107. S. Commercial Relations, 1896-97, 1: 1040. In 1898 (p. 1065) the con- 
sul reported that sugar was doing better, as a result of the Spanish-American 
war, and of the repeal of the export duty. 


°U. S. Commercial Relations, 1862, 287. 


3de Vries, De Gids, 1895, i, 283; De Economist, 1889, 187. The mean 
product, in pikols per bouw, has risen from 52.88 in 1881 to 91.86 in 1897. 
Jaarcijters, Kolonién, 1897, 54. 
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profits were an index of the strength of the culture, and led 
to its being retained for fiscal reasons long after the other cul- 
tures had been abolished. In 1898 the government coffee cul- 
ture was still imposed on 250,157 families, scattered through 
fourteen of the twenty residencies into which Java is divided. 
In the budget of 1900 the receipts of the government from the 
sale of coffee are estimated at 10,185,815 florins, out of total 
receipts estimated at 141,931,008 florins, and the specific expen- 
ditures on account of the coffee culture are put at 5,713,461 
florins. 

The cultivation of coffee differed from that of sugar in organ- 
ization, in that no elaborate processes were necessary to prepare 
the crop for market, and the whole industry was carried on by 
natives. The lack of a class of Europeans, standing in estab- 
lished relations with the native cultivators, was an argument 
against abolishing the forced culture, for it was claimed that 
the natives would be left to themselves and would cease to pro- 
duce for export at all. Individual planters were no longer, as 
formerly, discouraged from settling in the island; they were 
given opportunity to lease land and make contracts for labor 
with the natives, and the production of coffee on private account 
has increased until it amounts to more than that carried on under 
the government. But the government has resolutely upheld its 
own interest in the coffee culture, seeking by changes in detail 
to remedy the abuses of the old system and to increase its 
efficiency. The payment of percentages on production was 
abolished in 1865 in the case of European officials, because of 
its bad effect on both officials and natives, and the pay of the 
cultivators has been raised. Percentages are still retained for 
the native officials, who are the superintendents of cultivation. 
Under their direction work is carried on in a careless and half- 
hearted way. Attempts to introduce a more intensive cultiva- 
tion and better treatment of the crop have failed because the 
interests of the natives are not enlisted, and it is said that the 
quality of the product is declining.’ 


1U. S. Commercial Relations, 1898, 1066. Van Soest, De koffij kultuur op 
Java, De Economist, 1872, i, 128. For a description of the shiftless work on 
a government plantation see 7ijdschrift voor indische taal- land- en volken- 
kunde, 1884, 29 : 513. 
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With the fall in the price of coffee, due to increased supply 
in the world’s market, and the consequent decline in profits, the 
motive for maintaining the government culture has grown 
weaker. The government has had, moreover, to contend with 
the ravages of the coffee blight, which reached Java in 1879 
and which has ruined many plantations. Before the date named, 
in 1875, a committee of the Second Chamber, after studying a 
report of the chief inspector of cultures, advised that the govern- 
ment culture should be discontinued, but the Chamber took no 
action. Again, in 1888, a royal commission was appointed to 
report on the government culture, and after a thorough investi- 
gation advised that this last remnant of the culture system should 
be given up. No decisive action was taken, but the Chamber 
recommended that the government should give up the monopoly 
rights that it had exercised over the production of individual 
natives, and should either pay natives bound to the culture full 
wages or lease the plantations. A subsidy was granted to go 
in part toward raising the price paid the cultivators, who were 
reported as suffering severely in some districts. 

There is a great diversity of opinion as to the best way to 
effect the transition from forced to free culture, but the change 
is sure to come and will probably be not long delayed. Of the 
natives engaged in the culture nearly half are now freed from 
the obligation of planting more trees to replace those that die 
out, and since 1894 forced culture and delivery of coffee have 
been entirely abolished in four of the residencies where they 
formerly prevailed.’ 

The reluctance of the government to give up the system of 
forced ‘cultures in Java can be explained in part by the natural 

' There is a good sketch of the history and organization of the coffee culture 
in de Louter, Handleiding, 377-390, and full statistics are to be found in the 
Jaarcijfers and the Koloniaal Verslag. Van Soest’s article on the coffee 
culture, De Economist, 1872 i, is a criticism of the forced culture and an 
argument in favor of leasing the government plantations. The proposal that 
a stock company should be formed to assume the coffee interests of the gov- 
ernment suggested too many dangers to be seriously entertained. (et ont- 
werp eener West-Java-Koftij-Kultuur-Maatschappij, De Economist, 1865, 
321 ff.) More recent proposals have aimed at a reform of the system by 
which the natives are paid, and at an improvement of the government admin- 


istration by transferring the coffee culture to the forestry department. (De 
Economist, 1889, 179; 1890, 229 ff.; 1892, ii, 831 ff.) 
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inertia of all political organization, by the tendency of every 
government to continue in the line to which it has become 
accustomed. A better reason for the maintenance of the sys: 
tem is to be found in the revenue that it has yielded, so long 
as the conditions of the world market have favored one or 
another of the many crops to which the system has been applied. 
But apart from these considerations there has been another 
argument constantly urged in favor of maintaining forced cul- 
tures which has had immense weight in delaying the passage to 
a system of free cultivation. The argument was this, that under 
ireedom there would be no cultivation of export articles at all; 
that the native, left to himself, would give up producing coffee 
and sugar and would raise nothing more than the food necessary 
ior his own subsistence, and that the people of Europe would 
lose all the benefits which the natural resources of Java, if prop- 
erly exploited, could confer upon them. 

The strength of this argument will be apparent from a brief 
review of some of the features of the economic organization in 
Java. The population of the island is at the present time 
extremely dense for a country that is almost purely agricultural. 
For each bouw (about one and three-fourths acres) of land cul- 
tivated by natives there were in 1891, 4.4 inhabitants, a propor- 
tion equivalent to over two persons to the cultivated acre. It 
should, however, be borne in mind that the population has more 
than doubled since the middie of the century, and that the land 
is of exceptional fertility. That there is, even now, no serious 
pressure of population on subsistence is shown by the fact that the 
principal crop is rice, an article of food which is by no means the 
cheapest in the East, and which was regarded as a luxury by the 
native population in the period when the East India Company 
ruled in Java. The Dutch planters, therefore, could not rely on 
the pressure of actual necessity to secure to them any constant 
supply of laborers. Most of the natives were cultivators of the 
soil, and had no motive to bind themselves to work for others so 
long as they could maintain an independent existence. The 
class of natives who had neither land nor a trade to support them 
and who served others for hire was not large in numbers and 
was absorbed to a considerable extent in the internal organiza- 
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tion of the village. It furnished a certain amount of the labor 
force for the undertakings that were established after the aboli- 
tion of the forced cultures, but the laborers from this source 
were extremely unreliable. 

Supporters of the culture system claimed that aside from 
effecting an increase in the production of certain articles, it was 
valuable for its educational influence. It was supposed to dis- 
cipline the natives by constraining them to labor. Some autho- 
rities, who deprecated its bad influence in many directions, 
expressed themselves in favor of it as a temporary but necessary 
stage in the development of free contract relations between 
European employers and native laborers. It is probable that 
in fact the system was of some benefit in impressing on the 
minds of the natives the obligation of steady work under certain 
circumstances. But the culture system formed the worst possi- 
ble introduction to a system of free labor in so far as regards 
the impression that it left on the natives as to the real reason for 
labor. They worked because they had to, not because they 
wanted to, in fear of punishment and not for hope of reward. 
The culture system educated them as producers, not as con- 
sumers;' it gave them the capacity for labor without the motive 
for applying it, for it created in them no wants that they had 
not had before. The ships that took tropical products to the 
Netherlands returned to Java in ballast during the operation of 
the culture system; the coffee and sugar were a tribute for which 
Europe made no return. It was verfectly natural that the 
natives who saw the ships come empty should be willing to let 
them go away in the same condition. After each step, therefore, 
in the abolition of the culture system, the natives tended, for a 
time at least, to revert to their former hand-to-mouth system of 
production, that brought them in as much as they had been 
accustomed to receive and cost them much less labor.” 


'**Tt is not money that the Javanese need, but the faculty of using it,’’ said 
a man who had a good acquaintance with the free laborers about the time 
when the culture system was declining. According to his experience the only 
thing that would tempt laborers to work was the desire for opium or the want 
of money for gambling. De Economist, 1862, Bijblad, 333. 


2When the forced services in the clove culture were abolished in 1859, ‘‘in 
spite of the advantages offered to them, the majority of the freedmen declined 
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European employers found it impossible to get the necessary 
supply of labor without maintaining the practice current under 
the culture system, of relying upon official pressure rather than 
on the native’s sense of his own advantage to lead him to work. 
An author who had been in the Dutch official service, but who 
was at the time of writing a tobacco planter, exposed the fallacy 
of the idea that freedom of contract in labor relations was 
established at a stroke. The native overseers on the plantations 
secured the good will of the district chief, the native official next 
above the village head men in rank, and through his influence 
got any number of laborers desired. Another observer, writ- 
ing at the same time, describes political influence as the deter- 
mining factor in the chance of starting any undertaking. All 
depended on the attitude taken by the Dutch and native officials; 
if they were favorable to the undertaking, the people obediently 
made the desired contracts. As a natural result of the way in 
which the laborers were engaged, they proved slippery and un- 
reliable, seeking every opportunity to evade their obligations.’ 
The system by which contracts could be made with a whole 
village at once tended to increase the chance for an abuse of 
political power. After 1863 the contracts had in form to be 
with individuals, but the influence of the chiefs still remained 
an important or decisive element in the labor question, especially 
in districts where communal property prevailed. In 1882 a 
writer gave as the impression left by a journey through Java his 
belief that the problem of securing labor without the connivance 
of the head men had been solved, but even then all authorities 
did not agree with him.? 

In their relations with the really free laborers of Java, those 
who are not subject to the influence of some political chief, 


to engage themselves as free laborers.’’ Ward, Report on the Progress of 
Neth. E. £., in Rep. of H. M. Sec. of Embassy, Lond., 1863, 6: 145. 
Ci. Bickmore, Travels in the E. I. Arch., N. Y., 1869, for a description of 
much the same state of affairs in Amboyna. D’Almeida, Life in Java, 
1: 269, says that the natives in Boedoeran were emancipated from forced 
Services in cutting and carrying cane a few days before his arrival there; he 
found the industry in straits for lack of laborers and the cane often left till 
over-ripe. 

‘De Economist, 1862, Bijblad, 347, 334. 

*De Economist, 1882, ii, 1122. 
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European employers have experienced two great difficulties, 
which will now be considered separately. 

At the start the difficulty is encountered of getting men to 
bind themselves to work for wages who see any chance to con- 
tinue their independent existence. Travelers in Java are all 
struck with the productiveness of the island, with the ease with 
which the natives can manage to live. Their scale of life would 
appear hopelessly low if measured by western standards, but 
their wants are so small that it satisfies them. The lower their 
scale of living, in fact, the more likely they are to rest content 
with it so long as they are not absolutely starving. In practice 
it has been found impossible to secure the services of the native 
population by any appeal to an ambition to better themselves and 
raise their standard. Nothing less than immediate material 
enjoyment will stir them from their indolent routine. As a 
result, it is the universal practice among employers to offer a 
large part of the wages for any period in advance; if the native 
takes the bait he can be held to labor (in theory, at least), 
until he has. worked out the debt that he has incurred. The sys- 
tem of advances to secure the services of laborers is described as 
universal, down to the present time. Employers and officials 
deplore it, but recognize its necessity; even the government 
makes advances when it requires the services of wage laborers.’ 
As an example of the process the following contract can be cited, 
long in use by sugar planters to effect the transport of the cane. 
The advance figures as the price of the cart and draught animals, 
which the native declares to have sold to the employer with the 
right reserved to himself to buy them back at the end of the 
season, and under condition that he shall have the use of them 
in the meantime. The transport charges are paid for only one 


'See especially Pol, /ndische adviezen in de Staten-Generaal, De Gids, 1877, 
iii, 257 ff. A number of reports from Dutch officials are quoted there (p. 281), 
in which the system is described as a ‘‘ necessary evil,’’ ‘‘demoralizing but 
unavoidable,’’ etc. Peelen, De Gids, 1893, i, 392, speaks of the system as 
‘*een ware kanker,’’ but says that it is practically impossible to get laborers 
without advances. The sugar contract cited is from van den Berg, De afwij- 
kingen van het Mohammedaansche vermogensrecht op Java en Madoera. Bij- 
dragen tot de taal- land- en volkenkunde van Neérlandsch Indié. 1897, © 
volgr. 3:127. 
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day out of five or seven, and the rest goes to the repurchase 
of the outfit; if it is not enough at the end of the season to repay 
the original advance the debt will run over to the next year. 
This contract is peculiar in that the employer has some security 
for the advance that he makes. In the case of ordinary labor 
contracts he has only the person of the native, and these con- 
tracts are the most common of all. 

It is evident that this system could readily lead to a perma- 
nent subjection of the native to the European employer, like 
the credit bondage that was formerly common in the native 
organization. In securing laborers for the spice islands, who 
were to receive wages of 6 florins a month, it was cus- 
tomary to pay 50 to 100 florins in advance,’ and a case is 
given in which a cook, whose wages were to be 1 florin a 
month, was given an advance of 30 florins at the time when 
he was engaged—nearly three years’ pay. The government 
intervenes to protect the laborers by a regulation prescribing that 
contracts cannot be made for a term exceeding five years, and 
that they must contain full specifications of the services to be 
rendered and the pay to be given. Every contract must be 
recorded with the government, and its terms are investigated 
and their proper fuifilment assured by government officials. 

In fact, however, the natives seem competent to protect them- 
selves against European employers. The second great difficulty 
experienced by planters in their relations with the laborers is 
the tendency of the natives to break their contracts and leave 
their work, whether for good reasons or for no apparent reason 
at all. Under the culture system, which identified the economic 
and political organization, and applied all the police power of 
the state to hold laborers to their work, it was possible to check 
the untrustworthiness and fitfulness of the natives. Whatever 
influence the discipline of the system may have had, it certainly 
did not effect any radical reform in their character. Laborers 
would take advances on their wages and then desert; some 
laborers hired themselves to two or three undertakings at once, 
to get the advances. When they did not leave an undertaking 


'Lans, Rosengain, Rotterdam, 1872, p. 16; van der Linden, Banda en 
zijne bewoners, Dordrecht, 1873, p. 45. 
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entirely they worked only as the fancy seized them; in one 
residency an official report stated that a man who would work 
fifteen or twenty days in a month was considered a good hand. 
The loss caused to planters by the lack of the workmen on whom 
they had counted, and often at the very time when their labor 
was most needed, led in 1872 to the publication of an ordinance 
punishing the breach of a labor contract with a fine of 16 
to 25 florins, or forced labor on public works for seven to 
twelve days. The justification of the ordinance is apparent in 
the fact that during three years of the period in which it 
was in force almost 9,000 cases of breach of contract were 
punished under its provisions. Opinion in Java seems to have 
been unanimous in upholding the ordinance, but in 1877 the 
Second Chamber of the States General passed a resolution against 
it, that led to its repeal. This action was regarded as an unwar- 
rantable interference of the Dutch legislators in a question which 
they had not studied and which they did not understand; they 
followed their own theories in defiance of the opinion of prac- 
tically all the jurists and officials in India who were conversant 
with the difficulties against which the Dutch had to contend. 
Since 1879 breach of contract has been punishable only in case 
it can be proved that the native had intent to desert at the time 
when he made the contract, and the law has been practically 
inoperative.' 

Individual natives, not bound by contract to a planter, have 
shown little desire or ability to produce for the European 
market. Java presents in this respect a contrast to British India, 
and the cause is apparently the same as that of so many other 
contrasts between the two countries, the greater productiveness 
of the land in Java, and the lack of pressure on the population. 
Chinese traders scour the country for export products, buying 
up coffee, tobacco, rice, hides and a few other commodities, but 
the total amount thus brought into the channels of the world’s 


'Pol, Znd. adv.; De Economist, 1878, i, 392 ff.; 1891, 386. Peelen, De 
Economist, 1893, i, 394, hoped for a reimposition of the penalty, as the gov- 
ernment had announced that it was not averse to such action; but nothing 
had been done when de Louter wrote, in July, 1895, and the agitation of the 
question was still continuing. 
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trade is small in comparison with the amount that is produced 
under the direction of planters.’ 

The Chinese deserve special consideration in this study of the 
organization of production in Java. They form only about one 
per cent. of the population, but they have an importance dis- 
proportionate to the place that they take in the census enumera- 
tion. With qualities differing from those of both natives and 
Europeans they form a link between the two races, that alone 
would be separated by an almost hopeless distance; they are 
the natural middlemen of the East. Of all the Chinese in Java 
very few are coolies or field-laborers; they live by their brains, 
not by their hands. They are a permanent element of the 
population, with a settled residence, and a family life that has 
been established for generations. Whatever their general moral 
character may be—no two authors agree in describing it—there 
can be no question as to their economic virtues. In contrast 
to the natives the Chinese have tastes which, if not refined, are 
at least expensive. Those who can afford it love to live in style, 
impressing the rest of the world with their houses and their 
equipages, and even the poorer ones seek what luxury they can 
afford. All love enjoyment, and—this is the important point— 
all are willing to work for it. Their steadiness and intelligence 
put them on a plane above the natives, who have never shown 
the ability to compete with them on equal terms in trade or indus- 
try. They seem to lack the breadth and boldness of conception 
that would enable them to enter large enterprises as rivals of 
the Europeans, but between the two races they have an assured 
position. Business houses in Java find them indispensable in 
marketing the goods imported for native consumption; it is 
only they who have the patience and cunning fitting them to 
bargain with the petty agents who enter into direct relations 
with the native consumers. The Europeans have been loud and 
constant in their complaints of the business methods of the 
Chinese, whose frequent bankruptcies are notorious and are 

'Of the total exports, amounting to over 200,000,000 florins, it is estimated 
that the natives by themselves produce only about 5,000,000. (Van der Berg, 
Java’s bevolking, De Economist, 1894, i, 29.) It is possible that this estimate 
does not include the native-grown coffee. It is found now that when 
natives are freed from the obligation of growing coffee they let the crop 
decline in quantity and quality. (Begrooting van Ned. Ind., 1900, Bijlage, 
35, P. 7-) 
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charged with being often fraudulent. But in spite of every- 
thing European merchants cannot do without the Chinese; they 
have before them the dilemma of doing business with the 
Chinese or of doing no business at all.? 

The prominence that has been given to the Chinese in their 
relations with European merchants should not distract attention 
from the other side of their functions, really more important, 
their dealings with the natives. The position that they have 
held under the government in the past has assured them the 
establishment of relations with the people in all parts of the 
island; every pawn-shop and every opium agency is the nucleus 
of a little commercial organization. Chinese peddlers vend their 
wares throughout the country, and Chinese traders pervade the 
markets where most of the native trading is done. They sell 
everything that can tempt the native to buy, manufactured wares 
and ready-made clothing, drugs and chemicals for dyeing, and 
all sorts of “notions.” Some come to the market with bags of 
copper coins to buy the native produce, and some do not appear 
at all, but wait from the early dawn at convenient cross-roads 
to forestall the market by buying up the articles that are being 
carried there for sale. The petty trade is not confined to 
Chinese, but is carried on most successfully by them; the natives 
seem unable to compete with them on equal terms, and are 
driven into less remunerative branches of the trade, or become 
dependent agents. 

The Chinese trader is to the native consumer the missionary 
of the modern economic organization. He brings to the door 
of the native and presents to him in concrete form the advan- 
tages to be gained by entering the organization in producing 
for exchange. Every imported ware sold by peddler or mer- 
chant is a pledge that a native product of equal value is gained 


'De Kali Bezaar te Batavia, De Economist, 1862, Bijblad; Mees, Ve 
Indische groothandel en de Chineesche lijnwaadhandel, De Economist, 1884, 1. 
The President of the Java Bank, in his annual report on the state of the 
market, (Ao/. Verslag, 1898, Bijlage MM.), complained of the depression in 
the import trade as largely a result of the untrustworthiness of the middle- 
men; failures of the Chinese had not been so numerous in 1897 as in pre- 
ceding years, but still caused many losses. 

The best references for the place taken by the Chinese in the native organ- 
ization are Poensen, Maar en op de pasar, Mededeelingen van wege het 
Nederlandsche Zendelinggenootschap, Rotterdam, 1882, 26 : 1-30; Beijerman, 
Jets over de Chineezen in Ned. Ind., ibid., 1885, 29 : 1-25. 
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for export. The petty trader should have the credit for the 
total amount produced for export by the individual natives, and 
for a large proportion of that which is produced by natives 
under European direction. The writer has no information as 
to the form in which wages are paid on the plantations; it is 
possible that the truck system prevails to come extent, and that 
the laborers are forced to take their pay in the shape of com- 
modities at the proprietor’s store. So far as they are paid in 
money and are allowed to spend it without restriction, they find 
the real incentive to labor in the wares that are offered them by 
the trader. On the skill and energy with which he fulfils his 
functions production for the European market depends. 

An exhaustive study of the labor question in Java would 
necessitate the treatment of another topic, closely related to it. 
that of land tenure. The separation of land and labor comes 
at a comparatively late period in economic development, and 
has scarcely more than begun in modern Java. But the limit 
of space imposed upon a review article forbids the consideration 
in this place of a topic that cannot be adequately discussed with- 
out entering upon many details of native organization and Dutch 
legislation. The writer must content himself with the hope that 
the article in its present shape will suffice to make clear some 
of the chief difficulties that the Dutch have encountered in their 
attempt to establish a system of free contract labor in a tropical 
country, and some of the methods by which they have attacked 
these difficulties. If little has been said about the improvement 
in economic and political conditions effected since the abolition 
of the culture system, it is not for lack of facts to prove it; the 
writer takes for granted that proof is unnecessary. It has 
seemed wiser to emphasize the seriousness of the problems that 
have confronted the Dutch in their new labor system, and that 
are still only partly solved. No student of these problems can 
doubt their gravity. The process of solution must be a slow 
one, for it must wait upon the growth of the native population, 
and upon a change in the native character. But the process, 
though slow, will be sure, for under the present system the 
powers of government and the interests and responsibilities of 
individuals are so distributed that there is the best assurance of 


a progress unbroken by relapse. 
Curive Day. 
Yale University. 
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NOTES. 


The Work of the Industrial Commission. Whenever a 
government makes use of a commission as an aid in the solution of 
a grave industrial problem, four questions naturally arise in estimat- 
ing its work: (A) as to its personnel and organization; (B) as to 
its method of work and the form of its report; (C) as to the facts 
disclosed in its investigation; and (D) as to its conclusions or 
recommendations. 

(A) This commission forms a notable exception to the usual con- 
gressional commission in the United States in two particulars: First, 
it was made up of representatives of the national Congress and of 
the industrial interests of the country in about equal proportions. 
This gave the Commission a business-like character, and has served 
to confine the inquiry to the more specific and practical aspects of 
the questions before it. Second, it has employed a corps of expert 
agents and assistants in carrying out the details of its work. In 
this way the Commission gained the confidence of the conservative 
industrial interests and secured as voluntary witnesses many men 
whose testimony otherwise must have been compulsory if secured at 
all and consequently of small value. Again Professor Jenks, from 
his intimate knowledge of trust methods, was able to so direct the 
inquiry as to secure much really valuable testimony that would not 
otherwise have been disclosed. 

(B) The preliminary reports on Trusts and Industrial Combina- 
tions, which appeared March 1, 1900, indicates the method of work 
adopted by the Commission and the form the reports are to take. 
This report consists of (1) the testimony in full, (2) a topical digest 
of the evidence, (3) a review of the main facts brought to light 
by the investigation, (4) a critical examination of the effect of trusts 
on prices, and (5) the recommendations of the Commission. The 
testimony consists of nearly twelve hundred pages of solid brevier. 
It contains the testimony of sixty-two witnesses regarding eleven 
of the typical combinations. The relative amount of space devoted 
to each group of industrials investigated is indicated in the follow- 
ing table: 


No. pages of digest. No. pages of testimony. 


The sugar combinations.......... 16 136 
The whiskey combinations....... 19 128 
The standard oil combinations.... 80 540 
The iron and stee! combinations.. 41 218 
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The review of the evidence sums up the essential facts of the 
testimony in convenient form for the reader whose time is limited. 
The digest of the testimony is perhaps the distinctive feature of the 
report. It was prepared by Professor E. Dana Durand of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University, one of the expert agents of 
the Commission, and bears the marks of the trained economist. In 
this digest the facts disclosed by the investigation are carefully 
arranged under appropriate heads and sub-heads, accompanied by 
constant reference to the pages in the volume of testimony where 
such facts or opinions are stated in full. For instance, under the 
American Tin Plate Company we find the following topics: I. 
Description of the business; II. Organization and capitalization ; 
III. Excessive competition as cause of combination; IV. Control of 
plants and output by the combination; V. Effect of combination on 
prices and quality of goods; VI. Relative economy and advantage 
of manufacture by combination; VII. Effect of combination on 
labor; VIII. The tariff and the tin-plate industry. By this review 
and digest the Commission, under the leadership of the expert agents, 
has not only made the results of its work readily accessible to 
the public but has set a fashion which future commissions will 
do well to follow. The statistical tables of prices accompanied by 
charts, with a critical analysis by Professor Jenks, are of large 
permanent value. Professor Jenks shows in a strictly scientific 
way the relation of the combinations to prices in the case of sugar, 
whiskey, petroleum, tin-plate, and iron and steel. 

(C) The witnesses examined by the Commission represented 
both the opponents and the friends of the trusts as well as those 
who had no direct interest either way. Hence the testimony is 
often conflicting and sometimes contradictory. Still substantial 
agreement appears on the following points: (1) Competition is the 
chief cause of combination; (2) discrimination in freight rates, if 
not one of the chief causes as many believe, is certainly one of the 
worst evils connected with the problem ; (3) the capitalization, includ- 
ing both preferred and common stock, varies from two to three 
times the real value of the plants and patents in the case of the 
conservative industrials, while in the case of those “otherwise 
situated” the capitalization bears little relation to the actual assets ; 
(4) the large combinations have a slight advantage both as buyers 
and sellers. This advantage, however, even in the case of those 
combinations which control a large percentage of the output, is 
much less than generally supposed. The regulator of prices, it is 
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admitted by both the friends and the opponents of the trusts, is 
the probability of competitors entering the field if the attempt is 
made to force prices much above the competitive level. Still the 
fact that the large combinations usually make the prices and the 
smaller concerns follow in their quotations indicates clearly that 
within certain rather narrow limits the trusts do have the power 
of arbitrarily fixing the prices, both of the products they sell and 
the commodities they buy. (5) It is generally admitted that the 
trusts have the power of lowering prices in certain localities or to 
certain individuals and that they make use of this power when 
they consider it necessary to crush out their smaller rivals; (6) the 
large combinations, whenever the protective tariff permits, sell in 
foreign markets at a less price than in the home market; this is 
done, it is claimed, in order to gain a foothold and extend our 
foreign trade; (7) the trusts have generally affected unfavorably 
the high salaried men, lessening their number and decreasing the 
rate of their compensation; of the wage-earning class proper, while 
in some cases the number is less, the remainder have profited by 
higher wages and steadier employment. 

(D) The keynote to the recommendations of the Commission 
appears in their conclusion that “experience proves that industrial 
combinations have become fixtures in our industrial life. Their 
power for evil should be destroyed and their means for good pre- 
served.” To this end the Commission recommends: 

First, increased publicity on the part of the promoters and organ- 
izers of those industrial combinations which look to the public to 
purchase or deal in their stocks or securities. 

Second, increased responsibility on the part of the directors to be 
enforced through publicity; this publicity in the case of the larger 
corporations—the so-called trusts—to consist of a properly audited 
report published annually, showing in reasonable detail their assets 
and liabilities, with profit and loss; such report and audit under oath 
to be subject to government inspection. 

Third, increased power for the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
authorizing that body to prescribe the methods of keeping accounts 
of the railroads, to inspect and audit such accounts, to prescribe 
classification of freight articles, and to make rules and regulations 
for freight transportation, throughout the United States. 

In presenting this preliminary report on March 1, the Commis- 
sion states that “the urgent demand for information leads us to 
submit what we have in hand at this time.” Since no provision has 
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as yet been made for the general distribution of the report, it would 
appear that our Congressmen do not agree with the members of 
the Commission in regard to the “urgent demand” for information 
on the trust question. 


Maurice H. Rosinson. 
Yale University. 


The Proposed New York Business Companies’ Act : 1900. 
The proposed Business Companies’ Act, reported favorably by the 
Senate, although failing of passage by the Legislature, deserves more 
than a passing mention for two reasons:—(1) for its authorship, (2) 
for its contents. Governor Roosevelt took the first step by affirming, 
in his annual message, that “the corporation that manages its affairs 
honestly has a right to demand protection against the dishonest 
corporation. . . . They (the corporations) should be relieved 
from (immaterial) burdens, but held to a rigid accountability for 
acts that mislead the upright investor or stockholder, or defraud the 
public.” By thus taking a rational position, intermediate between 
the drastic anti-trust legislation of Texas and the corporation- 
enticing statutes of Delaware and West Virginia, the Governor of 
the State was able to avail himself of the best economic, financial, 
and legal advice in drafting the act. Naturally, as chief architect 
of the act, Governor Roosevelt selected Professor Jenks of Cornell 
University, whose thorough training in both economics and govern- 
ment, together with his experience as expert agent of the Industrial 
Commission, admirably fitted him for the task. In this work Pro- 
fessor Jenks had the criticism and advice of financiers, lawyers, and 
business men whose experience with legitimate industrial corpora- 
tions rendered their codperation of the highest practical value. The 
act is thus notable as representing the combined experience of the 
successful man of affairs, the trained economist, the financier, and 
the corporation attorney. 

In its contents the act is characterized by the following distinctive 
features :— 

First, it is strictly a business companies’ act. It does not make 
the mistake of attempting to destroy monopoly and nurse competi- 
tion on milk from the same bottle. It divides in order to conquer, 
and distinctly provides that “nothing in this act shall be construed 
to repeal any of the provisions of the existing laws of this State 
tegarding monopolies or the formation of monopolies.” 
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y Second, the act provides for full publicity of the corporation’s W 
al affairs, but this publicity, with the exception of certain reports to the W 
State, is limited to the stockholders only. Publicity is granted to si 
, stockholders and not to the general public in order that smal! torpora- a 
y tions engaged in strictly competitive business may guard their busi- th 
’ l ness affairs from their competitors. Corporations approaching the st 
; monopolistic position must generally have their stock scattered so co 
widely that reports open to stockholders will be open to the world. an 
The effect of this publicity will be, it is expected, (1) that excessive be 
: profits can not be concealed, competition will be invited and the con- be 
sumers protected from exorbitant or unreasonable prices; and fo 
ws (2) wage earners will know when to resist a reduction of wages and pu 
, when to demand an increase. me 
Third, it provides, so far as is possible by law, that every corpora- th 
yf tion organized under the act shall be a New York corporation, not in an 
' name only, but in fact. To this end it is provided (1) that all meet- va 
¥ ings of stockholders shall be held in the registered office in New co 
" } York, where are to be kept the principal stock and transfer books, $2 
i written up to date and open at all times to the inspection of bona fide to 
stockholders; (2) that no foreign corporation except a national otl 
bank may hold any meetings of stockholders within the State of stc 
New York. The registered office, over which must be displayed the po 
name of the company, where the officers may be addressed, notices an 
given and papers served upon the company, must be regularly open of 
oe during business hours in charge of a responsible agent, who in cie 
addition is required under heavy penalty to make a report annually, it 1 
} showing to what extent the law in this particular has been observed. act 
In short, corporations organized under this act must not only main- fot 
tain an office in New York, but such office must in fact be the see 
principal office where the important books are kept and the meetings to: 
? of the stockholders are regularly held. To 
Fourth, it aims to prevent over-capitalization not by prohibitory clo 
legislation but by publicity. James B. Dill, Esq., in an address hol 
before the Massachusetts Reform Club, March 9, 1900, explained the 
the principle of the act in this point so clearly that a quotation from inv 
7 : his paper may not be out of place here: “Capital stock may be issued ine 
for money or for any other consideration and practically irrespective ion 
of par value, but the certificate of stock itself must plainly and clearly tali 
state for what it is issued. . . . All stock shall be held subject deb 
to payment at its par value in cash unless before the issuance of the pos 
y stock a contract shall be filed in the registered office of the company and 
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which shall truly and fully disclose in detail the consideration for 
which the stock was issued. . . . All stock issued for any con- 
sideration except for cash shall have stamped across the face of it 
a statement that it is issued other than for cash, and stating where 
the contract is filed which discloses truly the consideration of the 
stock. . . . The contract shall absolutely and truly disclose the 
consideration for the stock and from whom it proceeds, and in every 
annual and other report concerning the stock of the company it shall 
be truly described. . . . This done... the judgment of the 
board of directors as to the par value of consideration other than 
for cash shall be final and conclusive, provided the provisions as to 
publicity are fully carried out.” The New York Journal of Com- 
merce questions the expediency of the above provision on the ground 
that “It is a sound and universal! principle of corporate law that if 
any shareholder takes from a corporation a share of stock of the par 
value of $100, and pays for it only $75, that shareholder can be 
compelled to pay to any creditor of the corporation the remaining 
$25 if the corporation owes the creditor that much and is unable 
to pay it itself. It is so provided by the existing law of this and 
other States, and it is so provided by the act now before us as to all 
stock issued for cash. The reason of the rule is this: The cor- 
poration, and the stockholder through it, have been enabled to use 
and enjoy a credit of $100 founded upon assets of only three-fourths 
of that amount. If the actual assets are at any time found insuffi- 
cient to pay the debts of the company, the courts have always held 
it to be equity that the stockholders should be compelled to make its 
actual assets equal to the fictitious assets upon which its credit is 
founded.” The criticism of the Journal of Commerce is not, it 
seems to us, well taken. The prime object of the act is to disclose 
to the public, including the creditors, the real assets of the company. 
To do this, legislation should not place a penalty upon such dis- 
closure, nor a premium upon actual misrepresentation. If the law 
holds the investor responsible for debts equal to the face value of 
the stock, when that value in itself is speculative in its nature, the 
investor has an object to gain if he can so deceive the public, 
including the creditors, as to secure that amount of credit. So 
iong as the advantages of the increased credit due to over-capi- 
talization outweighs the disadvantages due to increased liability for 
debts, fictitious capitalization will continue. The act simply pro- 
poses to make known to the public the real value of the property, 


and so far as it succeeds it takes away the chief incentive to inflation 
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of capital stock. Under these conditions the reason for the rule 
falls to the ground. No corporation whose real assets are fully 
known will be able to obtain additional credit simply because it calls 
a share worth only $75, one hundred dollars. The act recognizes 
the fact that a share in corporate property represents simply a 
fractional part of that property, not an absolute value. The recog- 
nition of this fact by legislators and the public would eliminate 
much false logic from trust literature and many unwise laws from 
our statutes. If further argument were needed to support the act 
at this point, it might be added that the inevitable result of obliging 
the directors to swear that all property for which stock has been 
issued has been taken at its true value, as under the Massachusetts 
law for instance, is “to keep the most conscientious business men 
off fram the board of directors and to fill their places with less 
scrupulous ones who are willing to make an oath with a mental 
reservation.” 

Fifth, the act recognizes the promoter as a legitimate factor in 
modern business development, requires him to work in the light of 
day and proposes to hold him legally responsible for his acts. The 
author of the bill evidently does not believe that evil can be elim- 
inated from the world simply by ignoring it. Every prospectus or 
other advertisement, issued with a view of inviting public sub- 
scription to stocks or bonds, must specify the proposed directors and 
promoters with their interests in the same and their consideration 
for their work, the property acquired or proposed to be acquired, 
with the consideration for it, the amount of the commission paid or 
proposed to be paid to the underwriters, together with all such 
detailed information as may be necessary in forming an opinion as 
to the real worth of shares so offered. To secure the observance 
of the above requirements it is enacted (1) that a prospectus which 
dces not comply with the law shall be deemed fraudulent on the part 
of the directors or proposed directors, managers or promoters know- 
ingly issuing the same; (2) that every person taking shares on the 
faith of such prospectus, unless he had actual notice of the particulars 
omitted from the prospectus, shall in addition to any other remedy 
he may have been entitled to, sue for rescission of his contract to 
take shares; (3) that every person aggrieved may sue for and 
obtain a money compensation for his loss. 

In addition to the attempt to secure honest promotion a provision 
is added intended to secure adequate legal responsibility on the part 
of companies acting as transfer agents for the corporation through 
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the following clause: “Any corporation or individual countersigning 
the stock or bonds either as transfer agent or as registrar shall be 
deemed to guarantee the legality and regularity of the transfer unless 
the countersign shall give notice to the contrary.” In regard to the 
efficacy of these provisions Mr. Dill says: “The law relating to 
promotions contained in the proposed act will put an end to improper 
promotion and to unwise financiering, and it is because these chapters 
are the foundation of the act that it is safe to allow the issuance of 
stock upon the terms already indicated.” 

Sixth, the act provides for an auditor or auditors, to which office 
directors are ineligible, chosen by the stockholders to protect the 
general interests of the company against the narrower interests of 
the board of directors. It is perhaps worthy of note that in this 
provision corporation law is adopting a device which the modern 
constitutional state has made large use of to protect the common 
interests against those of the government. The auditors of the 
larger corporations must furnish bonds in the sum of $50,000, 
guaranteed by some authorized surety company, to which extent they 
may be held liablé in damages for negligence in performing their 
duties. They are required to inspect the shareholders’ balance sheet 
and report upon its legality and character, show wherein it is 
defective, if such is the fact, and in general give the stockholders 
all material information which they have gathered “with regard to 
the books, accounts, securities, vouchers, papers, writings, and 
documents examined by them.” In order to do this effectively the 
president and the directors must furnish the private balance sheet 
giving details and “any information they may need.” The share- 
holders’ balance sheet furnished bv the directors, together with the 
report of the auditors, must be read before the company in general 
meeting. 

Seventh, the remedies provided by the act for non-compliance with 
its terms are in general so far as possible automatic and instanta- 
neous in their action. Ifa director or other officer fails to call the 
annual meeting of the stockholders at the proper time, salaries of 
officers and directors cease from the time it ought to have been held 
until it is actually held; and in general the act provides that “in 
case of violation of the law as to publicity or otherwise, the director 
at fault instantly by the very act goes out of office and loses all his 
right to salaries, emoluments or other returns from his official posi- 
tion.” 
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Eighth, the act sanctions the purchase and resale of its own stock 
by the following clause: “Every corporation shall have the power 
to purchase or otherwise acquire its own capital stock, but only out 
of its own surplus earnings, or in payment or satisfaction of any debt 
due the company to such extent and manner and upon such terms 
as the board of directors by two-thirds vote shall determine, and 
to reissue the said stock so acquired. Any such purchase or reissue 
of stock shall be noted in the annual report.” It will be generally 
admitted that the privilege here granted may at times prove of large 
benefit to the corporation without consequent detriment to the stock- 
holders or the public. Such a case occurs when a small clique of 
stockholders, by selling their stock back and forth, are able thus to 
manipulate the value of the shares. The board of directors, as the 
legitimate defenders of the interests of the company, might, it will 
be granted, protect the interests of the business had they been given 
the power of buying up these shares when they were offered. In the 
New York Act this power is carefully guarded: (1) by the provi- 
sion that such purchase shall be made only out of the surplus and 
(2) by the right of the stockholders to call for the minutes of 
each directors’ meeting at any annual meeting. Still such power is 
constantly liable to abuse for two purposes: (1) to virtually annul 
another clause of the act which provides that every increase or reduc- 
tion of the stock must have the sanction of stockholders owning at 
least two-thirds of the stock, in a meeting called especially for the 
purpose; (2) to legalize inside manipulation of the price of the shares, 
a privilege most likely to be used to benefit a small group of direc- 
tors and their friends at the expense of the investing public; an objec- 
tion which certain recent developments in industrials strongly em- 
phasizes. This objection is not answered by affirming that it is better 
to allow the directors to do openly and publicly under the protection 
of the law what otherwise they would do secretly and irresponsibly. 
The cases are not parallel; in the one the director is speculating on 
the company’s funds, in the other on his own. For the degree of 
publicity guaranteed by the act would prevent the practice, too com- 
mon in the past, of directors speculating with the corporation’s funds. 
On this point the Journal of Commerce well says: “An owner of 
stock who wishes to sell it should be free to go into the market with- 
out danger of encountering competition from his own agents using 
his own money for the purpose; any one wishing to buy the stock 
should be able to buy it at a price fixed entirely by the results of 
the legitimate exercise of its functions as a producer and distributor 
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of commodities, and not dependent in any degree upon its skill in 
fixing the price of its own shares by any stock brokerage device.” 

This summary of the characteristic features of the Business Com- 
panies’ Act does not aim either to state all the important provisions 
or to discuss any one exhaustively. Any adequate discussion of its 
merits or its demerits would extend far beyond the scope of this 
note. It is to be hoped, however, that the provisions of the act will 
form the starting point of a discussion that will cease only when 
our lawmakers, either by a federal corporation law, or if that be 
found impracticable, by State laws essentially uniform in their terms, 
shall have constructed the indispensable groundwork of a permanent 
industrial prosperity and peace, viz., a system of American corpora- 
tion law conceived in a spirit of justice to all classes and able to 
guarantee permanent protection to the honest corporation, to the 
honest investor and to the consuming public. 

In conclusion it is worthy of notice in this connection that the New 
Jersey Corporation Law, by Act of March 23, 1900, was amended 
in certain particulars along lines directly in harmony with the provi- 
sions of the New York Business Companies’ Act. The amendments 
referred to relate to the annual report and require additional infor- 
mation as follows: (1) The amount of authorized capital stock, if 
any, and the amount actually outstanding; (2) the date appointed 
for the next annual meeting of stockholders for the election of 
directors; (3) whether the corporation has complied with the statute 
requiring it to maintain a registered office in the State, with the 
stock and transfer book properly kept and open at all times to the 
inspection of stockholders. The penalty provided for violation or 
neglect of this amendment is, like those of the New York Act, of 
the automatic variety. In addition to a forfeit of $200 it is further 
provided that “if such report be not so made and filed, all the direc- 
tors of any such domestic corporation who shall wilfully refuse to 
comply with the provisions hereof and who shall be in office during 
the default, shall at the time appointed for the next election, and 
for a period of one year thereafter, be thereby rendered ineligible 
for election or appointment to any office in the company as directors 
or othe wise.” 

MAURICE H. ROBINSON. 

Yale University. 
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Insurance for the Unemployed in Basel. The democracies 
of Switzerland have proved themselves fertile in social experimenta- 
tion. The latest addition to their collection of socio-political laws 
is an act passed by the great council of the canton of Basel, Novem- 
ber 23, 1899, to provide insurance for the unemployed. The idea is, 
in itself, not new, nor is Basel the first canton to carry it into execu- 
tion. What principally distinguishes the present law from others 
is that it has been framed with more deliberation, care, and pre- 
cautions against abuse, so that it will serve as a better test of the 
effects and possibilities of this kind of compulsory insurance than 
any of those thus far enacted. 

After the German series of compulsory insurance laws had given 
a great impulse to this kind of legislation throughout Europe, the 
question naturally arose: why not exorcise the evils of unemploy- 
ment by the same means that have been applied to sickness, accident, 
old age and invalidity? And as in Germany, so in Switzerland, the 
spur which forced the step from theory to practice was applied by 
the socialists. In the annual gathering of the Social-Democratic 
party of Switzerland held in 1891, it was decided to take the initia- 
tive in proposing as an amendment to the federal constitution a 
series of clauses, providing, among other things, that “The right to 
a sufficiently remunerative labor is guaranteed to every Swiss citi- 
zen.” In 1894 this amendment was rejected at the polls by a vote 
of 308,289 to 75,880. Yet the movement stimulated the establish- 
ment of public employment agencies, and of insurance, either volun- 
tary or compulsory, against the evils of unemployment. It should 
be remarked here, by the way, that the question of nomenclature 
occupied the attention of the Basel commission. The original title 
was insurance “against” unemployment. This having been criti- 
cized on the ground that it was really intended “for” unemployment, 
the matter was referred to a German professor of philology, who 
suggested the term “insurance for the unemployed,” and this was 
finally adopted. Whatever the name should be, the thing was first 
introduced by the city of Bern in 1893. This is not compulsory, nor 
can it be called insurance except by courtesy, since the insured them- 
selves contribute in fact but one-seventh to one-sixth of the funds 
disbursed, the balance being made up by private generosity and by 
a subsidy from the public treasury. St. Gallen followed in 1895. 
A permissory law having been passed in 1894 by the canton, the city 
introduced compulsory insurance for the unemployed within its own 


'Schanz, Zur Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung, p. 55. 
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boundaries, providing that the system should go into effect July 
1, 1895, and be tried experimentally for two years. But the law was 
faulty in itself and was, moreover, executed with laxity. It was hard 
to collect the dues, the better class of working men felt that they 
were being taxed to support the shiftless, and the town meeting 
voted November 8, 1896, to close the experiment on June 30, 1897." 

Undeterred by these experiences, Basel-Stadt has now under- 
taken to provide in a similar manner for its unemployed. But the 
‘present law is the outcome of a much more scientific study of con- 
ditions and of a longer deliberation. The movement of which it is 
the result was formally inaugurated by the executive council 
(Regierungsrat) of the canton in 1893, when it instructed the depart- 
ment of the interior to examine into the question. This department 
referred the matter to a commission of eleven citizens, who, in turn, 
secured from one of its members, Professor G. Adler, of the Uni- 
versity of Basel, a memoir on which their first draft was based. This 
was presented July 15, 1894, to the executive council, who in turn 
discussed it and transmitted it to the great council November 8, of 
the same year. « The latter gave it a favorable reception, but were not 
prepared to adopt it at once, and so referred it by vote of March 14, 
1895, to a commission of nine. This commission took testimony, 
secured new evidence by means of a census of the unemployed, made 
in December, 1895, and reported the original draft with a few 
changes April 22, 1896. Still the great council was not satisfied, and 
May 6, 1897, referred the draft back to the same commission, who 
made their final report April 20, 1899. The subject came before 
the great council again in the past fall and after a short debate, the 
last draft of the commission was adopted with scarcely a change, 
November 23, 1899. 

Although so many years have elapsed since the original essay of 
Professor Adler, the main outlines of his recommendations have been 
preserved, and the changes relate entirely to details. Even these have 
been so few that the number of sections is the same in the law as it 
was in the draft presented in 1894. It will, therefore, simplify the 
presentation, if we take up first those features which have remained 
unchanged in all of the bills and then trace the evolution of those 
which have been modified. From the first the insurance has been 
compulsory, not optional, for the classes of workers subject to it. 
These do not include all wage-workers, but only those in the trades 

'Schanz, Die Frage der Arbeitslosen-Versicherung, p. 68 and Neue Beitrdge cur 
Frage der Arbeitslosen- Versicherung, p 43. 
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subject to the factory law of 1877, and those engaged in the building 
trades and in earth works, provided that they reside in Basel, are 
over fourteen years of age, and earn less than a certain amount. 
This was at first fixed at 2,000 francs a year, but was after- 
wards lowered to 1,800. According to Professor Schanz,? less 
than one-half of those who are liable to be out of work 
will get anything from the insurance, since many occupations are 
not included at all, while those who live outside of the canton are 
not subject to it, and of those who are included a very considerable 
number live and work there for but a part of the year. These will 
have to pay contributions while they work, since no one can tell in 
advance how long they will be in the canton; but if they happen to 
leave before they have had time to pay dues for, half a year, they lose 
all claim to benefit, The funds are supplied from four sources: 
the dues of the insured, the dues of the employers, the subsidy 
of the state, and private benevolence. The state also bears the 
expenses of management, and in case of deficit is to advance the 
necessary sums, without being financially responsible for making 
them good. The dues of the insured are collected through the 
employer, who must deduct them from the wages. The relief con- 
sists in a weekly pension, whose amount varies with the size of 
the family and the wage class to which the insured belongs, and 
is limited to a certain number of days in the fiscal year. These 
features have been in all of the drafts. 

The changes made in the course of the deliberations relate mainly 
to the arrangement of the insured in certain groups according to risk 
and certain classes according to wages; to the amount of the dues; 
to the contribution of the state; to the size of the pension; and to 
the conditions under which relief can be refused. The law divides 
the insured into four groups according to the risk of unemployment 
and into four classes according to the wages they receive. In both 
of these cases it was found necessary to make the successive drafts 
more complicated. In the first draft there were but two groups, 
the first including factory hands, the second those engaged in the 
building trades and in spade work. Then it was discovered that 
certain of the building trades involved almost entirely indoor work 
and were, therefore, not nearly so much affected by the seasons 
as others, such as brick-laying, which involve outdoor work. Hence 
in the draft of 1896 group II was subdivided. Then it was found 
that some of the factories were much more subject to stoppages, 


' See Schanz, Neue Beitrage, p. 51. 
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mainly on account of the condition of trade, than others; hence 
in the final draft, group I was bisected. At the same time the 
wage classes were expanded from three to four. The dues to be 
paid by the insured have likewise been modified. At first the sums 
payable weekly ranged from a minimum of 20 centimes in the 
lowest wage class of group I to a maximum of 60 centimes in 
the highest wage class of group II. By successive steps, the mini- 
mum has been lowered to 2.5 centimes and the maximum 
to 50. As the contributions of the employers have remained con- 
stant at 10 centimes for the less irregular trades, and 20 for 
the others, it has been found necessary to increase the subvention 
of the state, in addition to the office expenses, from 25,000 francs 
per annum to 30,000. The weekly contributions due from the 
insured may be summarized as follows: 


Wage class 1 (to 12 frs.) 2 (12-18 frs.) 3 (18-24 frs.) 4 (over 24 frs.) 
Group 24 cts. 5 cts. 10 cts, 15 cts. 
Group II xo 6“ ss “ so * 
Group III a0 ** $a ** 40 
Group IV.. i 50 


se 


The weekly allowance to which the insured are entitled in case of 
loss of work has not been modified except as far as it was necessary 
to adapt the rates to four wage classes instead of three. In each 
of these wage classes, however, the amount varies according to the 
supposed needs of the individual, and is, therefore, graded according 
to the size of the family. To avoid needless detail, it will suffice 
to state, that three such family groups are recognized, the type of 
group A being the single man without dependents; of group B the 
man with a wife and one child, or the widower with children, under 
fourteen; of group C, the man with a wife and more than one 
child, under fourteen. The following table shows the weekly allow- 
ance in detail: 


Wage class 2 3 4 
Family group A S. 80 cts. go cts. 1.00 fr. 
Family group B ; 1.20 fr. 1.40 fr. 1.50 ‘* 
Family group C jo * 1.50 ** 1.70" 2.00. ** 


No one is allowed to receive help for more than seventy days 
(in the first draft ninety-one days) in one fiscal year, and it goes 
without saying that in general the loss of work must be involuntary, 
and not caused by some fault of the worker. To specify what cir- 
cumstances shall in a concrete case cause the forfeiture of the allow- 
ance is not so easy, and several changes have been made since the 
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first draft. The reasons which deprive the insured of the right to 
an allowance are enumerated as follows in the law as passed: 


(a) If the unemployment is the result of strike, as long as the 
strike lasts. 

(b) If it is the result of voluntary withdrawal, except when a reason 
exists which justified an immediate withdrawal ; 

(c) If the unemployment is the result of behavior on the part of 
the insured which would, according to law, have justified his 
immediate dismissal ; 

(d) If the unemployment is the result of sickness or accident, as 
long as they last; 

(e) If the insured has not fulfilled the conditions of sections 4 and 
38 (providing in substance that he must have kept up his 
membership for a year or, in the case of one who has resided 
a year previously in the canton, for six months.) 

(f) If the insured refuses without weighty reasons an opportunity 
for work. 


The last four of these points have been the same substantially in 
all of the drafts, a mere change in the phraseology having been made 
in (e). The changes have occurred in the first two. In the first 
draft, the loss of the allowance was to follow in the case of “‘dis- 
putes regarding wages.” In the new phrase strikes only, not lock- 
outs, carry the penalty. In view of the difficulty of determining what 
the dividing line between a strike and a lockout is and of the fact 
that one can often by clever diplomacy be made to appear like the 
other, it seems as if this amendment would not tend to make labor 
disputes less bitter. Under (b) the last clause was added in the 
draft of 1899. The vagueness of the exception would seem to make 
it easy for a lax administration to nullify the whele section, if so 
inclined. 

It was estimated by the commission in its last report, that, taking 
as the cost of administration 45,000 francs, the funds would be sup- 
plied in the following proportions by the several cooperating 
agencies: 


NN EE ence a piegisicts spins assesses cetaceans 75,000 frs. 

NO sce vccancbieon mceminena ne ae 63,184 ** 138,184 frs. 

EI Se EERE Te ee ee 87,179 ‘‘ 

WE i icbbttdisetnatitecdidwxcmetwnen 225,363 frs 
The expenses are estimated at 

R65 6 cdc eiicrceencmnnen 45,000 frs. 


Allowances to the unemployed....-..-. 163,580 ‘* 208,580 ‘* 


Er a ne ee ee eT 16,783 frs. 
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According to this estimate, the insured are expected to contribute 
but a little over one-half of the amount actually spent on benefits, and 
about 39 per cent. of the annual reccipts. 

The tendency in all such legislation is to grow more and more 
liberal towards the laboring man, and this tendency has marked 
most of the changes made in the original bill. The dues of the 
beneficiaries of the law are a much larger fraction of the total than 
in Bern, but it is clear that the ordinary principles of insurance do 
not apply to this kind of legislation, and that, as long as a subsidy 
is necessary to balance the accounts, there are neither mathematical 
nor economic reasons for making the amount borne by the insured 
one-third rather than one-seventh. The amount must depend 
entirely upon the readiness of the voters to lay taxes. 


The Concentration of German Industries. The results of 
the census of occupations taken in Germany in 1895 have been pub- 
lished, and can now be compared with the results of the similar 
statistical inquiry of 1882.1| An immense amount of highly interest- 
ing material is thus put at our disposal. Much light is thrown upon 
the important question of the concentration of German industries. 
The number of persons engaged in gainful occupations in 1882 was 
7,341,000, in 1895 it was 10,269,000. This increase of 39.9 per 
cent. went hand in hand with an increase of industrial establish- 
ments of only 4.6 per cent. These establishments are divided into 
three classes according to the number of persons engaged in each 
establishment: the small ones with five or less persons; the 
medium establishments with between six and fifty; and the large 
ones with more than fifty. While the small establishments increased 
but 1.8 per cent. in number and Io per cent. in the size of their per- 
sonnel, the medium ones increased 69.7 per cent. and 76.3 per cent. 
respectively; and the large ones 9o per cent. in number and 88.7 
per cent. in size of personnel. The establishments conducted by 
single persons and without steam or other power fell off 8.7 per cent. 
inthe thirteen years. Evidently there is a marked movement toward 
relatively fewer small and relatively more large industrial estab- 
lishments. The factory has grown, the household industry has 
declined. This concentration into large factories has been most 
marked in the textile industries, in which the number of those 
engaged in factories with ten or less employees has actually fallen 


1 Allgemeines statistisches Archiv., 5ter Band, 2te Halbband, Tiibingen, Laupp- 
‘sche Buchhandlung, 1899, S. 545 & ss., 634 & ss 
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off, while those in large factories have increased, the increase being 
greatest in the largest factories. 


Increase (+-) or decrease (—) of persons. 


The metal industries show similar results to those in the textile 


The building industries indicate a less extensive concentration ; 
apparently the maximum efficiency being attained in establishments 


; with less than two hundred employees. 
iH BUILDING INDUSTRIES, 1882-95. 
Establishments with Increase of persons. 
DE cicctaddnscawsseeentaemnansdbawmemens 16.2% 
ere ae eee 14.7 
G-EO POPSONS . 06056005506 —Nitteehet aa oiehoneere 95.2 
DEG IRIE 6 oioo cccdesncdcdnkcndoescaenan- ose 121.6 
SI I ick catik dks Cemeddaseasncceies 307.5 
OR I a a tsraiediedcddiccsddatanciomndscces 169.7 
M . 
Those engaged in commerce and trade are still to be found chiefly 
4 in small establishments. But here, as elsewhere, there is a noticeable 
iy tendency toward large establishments, though not as pronounced 
al as in the above cases of the textile and metal industries. The 
department store has only recently made its appearance in Germany, 
c and the small store will long survive. 





I goo | Notes. 


CoMMERCE AND TRADE, 1882-95. 
Establishments with No. of persons in, 1895. Increase. 
I person 350,572 
2-5 persons 
6-10 persons 
SE-G0 POTEONE 02 o.s se ccsss<...< TRAD 
51-200 persons 39,312 
20I-1,000 persons 


In the industries attaching to hotels and restaurants we should 
not expect any great change during the years 1882-95. But we find 
a marked concentration going on here, the smallest establishments 
actually falling off in numbers, and among the others the rate of 
increase rising with the growing size of the establishment. There 
has evidently been an enormous increase in the number of inns and 
restaurants during the thirteen years, but, as in the case of the 
department store, the small “Biergarten” is eventually to be super- 
seded by the large resort employing fifty or more persons. 


INNS AND RESTAURANTS, 1882-95. 


Number of Increase (+-) or 
Establishments with persons in, 1895. Decrease (—). 


I person 58,230 — 34. % 
DE RRO 5. occccscnannxnssseawes 374,546 +125.6 
Co I os nos occ teens sass 70,610 +131.5 
1I-50 persons +146.8 
51-1,000 persons " + 429.8 


Nationalo6konomisk Forening.’ A Congress of Political 
Economists was held in Copenhagen, commencing Nov. 23, 1899. 
The first meeting was the occasion of an address on the lockout of 
1899," by Professor Harald Westergaard, followed by a discussion of 
the same. Professor Westergaard is less disposed to blame the 
laborers than are some of his colleagues; he says the employers have 
been acting for years in a way that could only irritate the laborers. 
He says that the committees appointed to bring about, if possible, a 
peaceable solution of difficulties, performed its functions in an awk- 
ward and ponderous manner. Publicity should have been given to 
complaints through the press. The employers were quite undiplo- 
matic and obstinate, and, worst of all, neither party could under- 
stand the other’s train of thought. The general lockout was 
declared with undue haste, and nowhere was a disposition evinced to 


' Nationalokonomisk Tidsskritt, tste Heifte, 1900. 
*See YALE REVIEW, vol, viii, No. 4, p. 453, for a discussion of this lockout. 
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take any account whatsoever of the interests of society in the dis- 
pute and industrial war. The lockout was particularly injurious 
to society because it was a battle “along the whole line’; it should 
have been proved, before engaging in such strife, that a lockout 
was the last resort. The damage to the position gained by the 
Danes in foreign markets is grave, though the full effects of the 
long period of suspension of industry are yet to be awaited. 

Some objections were made to these ideas, and strong doubt was 
expressed regarding the possibility of the success of peaceable means. 
Professor Scharling thought the vitality of Danish society was well 
shown by an apparent ability to endure such shocks without being 
brought to the verge of want. 

In a later meeting, Consul A. Leigh Smith gave his view of the 


“political and economic situation in East Asia.” 
A. G. KELLER. 


Yale University. 
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History of the United States, Vol. VI, 1861-1865. By James 
Schouler. New York, Dodd, Mead & Co., 1900—pp. xxii, 647. 


This volume brings Mr. Schouler’s important work to a close. 
Since the appearance of his first volume, that of each succeeding 
one has been awaited with interest, and no one with greater interest 
than the last one. Would the author, out of the vast amount of 
material at his disposal, construct a volume as well proportioned 
as the preceding ones? Would his admirable poise, so noticeable 
in the earlier portions of his work, be maintained? Could he treat 
dispassionately and fairly the men whose attempt to break up the 
Union he must thoroughly condemn? In these respects the volume 
before us is all that could be desired, and we have as a result one 
of the most interesting and useful volumes, for the general reader, 
that has been written on the war. Yet one sometimes misses the 
decided opinion ‘of a man who has thought deeply on the perplexing 
problems of the war, and has arrived at his own conclusions. 
Instead, in some critical cases, one is left to infer the author’s 
opinion from a single qualifying word, most deftly introduced, but 
with an effect somewhat lacking in incisiveness. These, however, 
are not blemishes. They simply mark the limitations which the 
author set for himself, within which he has worked with great skill 
and artistic finish. 

Beginning with Lincoln’s inauguration, the account closes with 
his death. Thus the whole period of the civil war is traversed. 
The campaigns of the war are well analyzed so as to give the 
reader a good bird’s-eye view of the great conflict. His descriptions 
of the principal battles are especially fine, as seen in the impression 
he is able to produce upon the reader. Thus his description of 
Pickett’s charge at Gettysburg makes the reader an eye-witness, 
looking down upon the scene from some commanding height, noting 
the natural features of sky and landscape, which add an irresistible 
charm to the dreadful scene. The passage is too long for insertion 
here. Notice also the vivid word-picture of the Wilderness, in 
which Grant and Lee fought so stubbornly; “a wilderness fitly 
deserving the name, whose outlook was limited, in all directions, by 
a skirt of forest growth, almost impenetrable, whose interlacing trees 
held the smoke of artillery and shut out sunlight, and whose tangled 
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undergrowth of scrub-oak and cedar retarded progress. Ravines 
yawned right and left, and the ruins of forsaken quarries, where 
once had been an ill-starred mining industry. . . . Lines had 
to be established by the pocket compass, and the battle was guided 
by sound and touch, rather than by the sense of sight.” 

Naturally we turn with interest to read his estimate of the great 
commanders of the war, especially the two who stand out most 
prominently, the one as the great failure, the other as the great 
success of the war. 

Of McClellan he writes with no uncertain note, making use largely 
of McClellan’s own memoirs, which set forth his weaknesses so 
clearly. He agrees with the general verdict, that while McClellan 
\.as a superb organizer, he was incapacitated by his excessive cau- 
tion for aggressive leadership. Added to that was his complete 
self-confidence, and his almost insane suspicion of those in authority 
at Washington. He concludes that after Antietam, “the time had 
fully come for removing him from command of the Potomac army, 
and posterity may rest upon the deliberate conclusion which Presi- 
dent Lincoln, with an official forbearance almost unparallelled, 
reached reluctantly.” On one disputed point it is to be noticed that 
he arrives at a different conclusion from Rhodes. Respecting 
McClellan’s opposition to the policy of the Administration on the 
negro question, Schouler says that he “was already in the toils of 
politicians opposed to the government in dealing with that difficult 
problem. This best explains his long dispatch to the President, 
dated July 7 from Harrison’s Landing, but probably composed 
much earlier.” Rhodes says, “there is no evidence that he main- 
tained other than a passive attitude toward these political advances. 
His famous letter from Harrison’s Landing was no partizan mani- 
festo.” 

His estimate of Grant is highly appreciative. He says that “his 
preéminence appeared in the fertility of his resources, and the ease 
and quickness with which he adapted himself to a new situation, 
while holding tenaciously to the main purpose. . . . He had 
the best and broadest military temperament for aggressive warfare 
this continent has ever seen; he was the supreme and indispensable 
warrior for whom the Union cause long waited.” 

On one point it would appear that Mr. Schouler was not fully 
informed. Concerning the detention of the two iron-clad rams built 
in England for the Confederates, he says: “Meanwhile the two 
rams, more formidable than anything hitherto attempted on neutral 
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territory, approached completion; and, regardless of depositions the 
most convincing, Earl Russell advised Minister Adams, in Septem- 
ber, that he could not interfere. ‘It would be superfluous in me 
to point out to your lordship, was Adams’ sturdy rejoinder, ‘that 
this is war.’ That perilous climax brought the Palmerston ministry 
to its senses.” This expresses the prevailing view as to the sequence 
and relation of events at that time, but Rhodes shows it to be 
incorrect. His account is briefly as follows. Earl Russell caused 
all the facts submitted to him to be sifted with care by the law 
officers of the Crown, and their opinion was decidedly that no 
legal ground existed for detaining the rams. But Earl Russell 
was not satisfied, and continued his inquiries, “leaving no stone 
unturned to arrive at the truth.” This was during July and August. 
On September 1, he notified Minister Adams of the opinion pro- 
nounced by the law officers of the Crown, but promised to maintain 
a careful watch on the rams, and stop them if incriminating evidence 
was secured. (This letter did not reach Mr. Adams until 4 o'clock, 
Sept. 4.) On the same day, Sept. 1, the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs, by direction of Earl Russell, wrote to certain 
officers of the government, “So much suspicion attaches to the 
iron-clad vessels at Birkenhead, that if sufficient evidence can be 
obtained to lead to the belief that they are intended for the Confed- 
erate States, Lord Russell thinks the vessels ought to be detained 
until further examination can be made.” Two days later, on Sept. 
3, Lord Russell directed that the iron-clad rams be stopped, and 
on the same day wrote to the Premier, Lord Palmerston, as follows: 
“My dear Palmerston,—The conduct of the gentlemen who have 
contracted for the two iron-clads at Birkenhead is so very sus- 
picious that I have thought it necessary to direct that they should 
be detained. The Solicitor-General has been consulted, and con- 
curs in the measure, as one of policy, though not of strict law. We 
shall thus test the law, and, if we have to pay damages, we have 
satisfied the opinion, which prevails here as well as in America, that 
that kind of neutral hostility should not be allowed to go on without 
some attempt to stop it. If you do not approve, pray appoint a 
Cabinet for Tuesday or Wednesday next.” No cabinet meeting 
was called, which marks the concurrence of Palmerston. 

During these four days, Sept. 1 to 3 inclusive, Russell and Adams 
were both out of town, and neither received any communication 
from the other. It was not until Sept. 5, when Adams had returned 


to London, and had received Russell’s note of Sept. 1, but had not 
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yet heard of the detention of the rams, that he wrote his famous 
note, “it would be superfluous in me to point out to your lordship 
that this is war.” Rhodes comments on the affair as follows: “From 
the whole correspondence it seems to me that he (Russell) was 
gradually working to the point of stopping the rams. The steps 
are exactly those which a very honorable man given somewhat to 
vacillation would take. The additional evidence which Adams sent 
to the Foreign Office had not yet reached him. . . . (For this 
action) the main reason seems to me to have been that, full of regret 
at the escape of the Alabama and her depredations, he was deter- 
mined not to give our country another similar cause of offence.” 
This is a most important historical correction of the popular belief, 
manifestly supported by Schouler, that the British Government 
connived at depredations on our commerce, and only stopped the 


rams, at the last moment, under a threat of war from Mr. Adams. 
C. H. Smiru. 


Yale University. 


Ueber Einige Bestimmungsgriinde des Arbeitslohnes. John C. 
Lembke. Pp. vi, 128. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1899. 


Zur Frage der Lohnermittelung. Eine methodologisch-kritische 
Untersuchung. Dr. Franz Eulenberg. Pp. vi, 150. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1899. 

Local Variations in Wages. By F. W. Lawrence, M.A., Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Pp. viii, 90. London and New 
York, Longmans, Green & Co., 1899. (Studies in Economics and 
Political Science, edited by W. A. S. Hewins, Director of the Lon- 
don School of Economics and Political Science. ) 


These three monographs have for a common object a study of 
some phase of the wage question. The first is a theoretical dis- 
cussion of the elements which determine wages in general, and is 
largely critical. The second and third belong together as dealing 
with wage statistics, the former being a study of method and almost 
wholly critical, the latter a carefully worked-out concrete investiga- 
tion of a neglected statistical field. Each monograph has excellences 
of its own. The two German writers are careful students of the 
work of others, and seek by dispassionate discussion to eliminate the 
weak points and to emphasize the strong ones. The English writer 
has chosen to forego almost entirely theoretical discussion of his 
topic, and has confined himself for the most part to a first hand 
investigation of actual wages paid in selected towns of England. 
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Mr. Lembke’s essay is divided into two parts; the first, a critical 
discussion of the wage doctrines of English and American writers ; 
the second, positive contributions of his own. An idea of the range 
of his critical treatment is shown by his selection of authors for 
discussion: Walker, Marshall, Carver, Stuart Wood, Taussig and 
Henry George. His object apparently is to bring before German 
students the work of contemporary English and American econo- 
mists. But in writing his doctor’s thesis, the author is limited in 
his treatment of Americans to the materials of a few American 
books and the files of a single economic journal. An American 
student can appreciate the limited opportunities of a German 
who has only German libraries to depend upon, and who 
has never visited the ground. But it is unfortunate that the 
German reader on the subject of the American contributions 
to “distribution,” should not have his attention called to Pro- 
fessor J. B. Clark, to whom is due the credit, so far as it belongs 
to any English-speaking man, of having originally worked out the 
theory of the final productivity of labor as the law of wages—a doc- 
trine which, as usual, is attributed by Lembke to Marshall, and which 
is making its way as the common thought of all economists. 

The positive contributions of Mr. Lembke consist in the contention 
that the subjective estimation of a laborer’s worth to an employer 
determines wages for personal services; and that in case an employer 
hires with profit as an object, the price of the laborer’s product deter- 
mines the wages. As a whole the essay is interesting and intelli- 
gently written. 

Dr. Eulenberg, who is a Privatdozent in the University of Leipsig, 
has given us an excellent critical discussion on methed in the collec- 
tion of statistics on wages. The study takes the form of an exami- 
nation of statistical work done in many lands. For the purpose of 
reducing this immense materia! into workable order, and of distin- 
guishing differences of principle, he divides statistical work into two 
classes, which he calls monographic and collective. Thus he groups 
together investigations of single industries, whether in single estab- 
lishments, or spread over a narrow or wide territory. From these 
are distinguished investigations of the wages in different industries 
at the same time, irrespective of the territory covered. The work is 
systemically done. After discussing the methods actually employed 
in each case, he notes weaknesses and limitations and gives in regular 
order the general principles which should be observed in such work. 
It will, therefore, prove a very useful manual for those who are inter- 
ested in the science of statistics, or who wish practical guidance in 
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actual statistical work. Certain parts of our own national census 
he reviews in detail, but he has little to commend. One example 
of census work in Massachusetts (1896-97) is discussed only to be 
set aside as practically useless. Since the author considers the work 
in Massachusetts as superior to that done in any other American 
commonwealth, the latter is beneath consideration. 

The statistical work of Mr. F. W. Lawrence would, we believe, 
commend itself even to the critical eye of Dr. Eulenberg. The inves- 
tigation was undertaken at the suggestion of Professor Marshall, 
and had the benefit of that economist’s advice as to methods to be 
employed and objects to be sought. It is a systematic study of the 
striking variations which are seen in the same trade in passing from 
one English town to another. To eliminate as many elements of 
uncertainty as possible, the investigation is confined to England and 
Wales, and to the artisan class in industries in which the timework 
system prevails. The method, to use Professor Marshall’s termi- 
nology, is both extensive and intensive. Thus immediate conclusions 
are drawn from a large number of statistics, while inferences of a 
more general application are derived from more detailed information. 
In Part I, the extensive method is used. The building trades were 
chosen for investigation because they are found in every town. The 
wages of masons, bricklayers, plasterers and plumbers are repre- 
sented on a large chart, which is very convenient as a basis for study 
and discussion. 

The differences of wages in these trades in the seventy-six towns 
studied is most startling. What we should expect, when wages are 
high in one trade, they are high in another; but what might not 
be expected, the greater the population as between cities, the higher 
are the wages. These are the facts. The attempt to discover the 
causes is made in Part II. Ina general way it is sought to discover 
whether the effects are only accidental or are due to economic causes, 
or to some differences in the quality of the population. To this end 
Mr. Lawrence carefully prepared a set of questions and conducted 
the enquiry in person. The results are graphically presented for 
each of the building, printing, and iron trades. The conclusions may 
not be as positive as was hoped for, but the discussion is conducted 
in so cautious and conservative a spirit, that the student feels that 
he is not being deceived; and that is very important in a statistical 
investigation. The essay is recommended as a valuable piece of 
work, and as one which is worthy of imitation by Americans in the 
study of similar problems in the United States. 


J. W. CROOK. 
Amherst College. 
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First Principles in Politics. By William Samuel Lilly, Honorary 
Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1899. 8vo, 322 pp. 


Mr. Montague Crackenthorpe has described Mr. Lilly as a 
“delightful and discursive writer.” His authorship has run over a 
wide field, and readers of the present volume will find much in it 
which is little but a repetition of what they may have seen in his 
Chapters in European History, Right and Wrong, or Shibboleths. 
He gives us a thoroughly English book. It is the expression of the 
political ideas of a Conservative, a university man, a churchman. 
Starting with the position that right and wrong are absolute con- 
ceptions, neither the will of God being the determinative source of 
moral quality, nor utility being the proper spring of action, he 
founds the state on what inheres in the personality of man (p. 9). 
Justice is the law of his nature. Nothing is truly law which is 
not necessary, and to be found stamped by nature upon all that is, 
and therefore upon the human intellect (p. 3). The Zeitgeist of 
our age is anarchy (p. 5). Our current laws of conduct are mere 
corollaries to our laws of comfort (p. 1). We look on the state 
“as a sort of huge insurance society, the taxes being the premium” 
(p. 29), which we fashion to suit ourselves. On the contrary, 
civil society is an institution of God. Its only natural form is 
monarchy (p. 16). Private property is justifiable solely as a social 
reward, necessary for the explication of personality (p. 42). But 
it is always fiduciary. The state has an interest in it. It is a right 
of the secondary order. The right to exist is higher. Consequently 
it may be ethically just for a starving man to wrest food from 
another. 

As the state is an expression of aggregated personality, every 
member of it has a natural right, not to an equal share of political 
influence, but to a share corresponding with his personality (p. 46). 
The ballot is the enemy of this right. Its secrecy destroys the 
responsibility of the fiduciary to whom the privilege of suffrage 
has been conceded (p. 47). Universal suffrage is another enemy, 
unless it goes, as in Belgium, with a multiplication of votes for the 
more worthy. Representative government must represent interests, 
classes, institutions, rather than individuals. The Reform Bill 
destroyed this for England and did her in this a great mischief 
(p. 141). If the Reichstag had any considerable legislative power, 
this vice in its composition would undermine the empire (pp. 144, 
204). Manhood suffrage belongs to a false democracy. Its evils 
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are well exemplified in the United States (p. 204). There it is 
the “bosses” who really rule. The Senate is an assembly of pluto- 
crats. The House is largely composed of men without any visible 
means of subsistence, but “the beggarly stipend attached to their 
office” (p. 209). Mr. Lilly was probably not aware that our con- 
gressmen receive $5,000 a year, and that each has a well-salaried 
clerk of his own. 

But the morbus democraticus is not the only disease of modern 
governments. All representative assemblies tend toward abso- 
lutism. Their proper business is to supervise the administration. 
Instead of this they are forever trying to be the administration 
(p. 160). And, deeper than this, lids the evil of false national 
ideas. Peace is thought an end to strive for, whereas “war, not 
peace, is the law of life,” and the first function of the state is to be 
ready for it at all times (p. 54). The military service ought to 
be as rigorously exacted of all in England as it is in Germany 
(p. 103). 

Only one service is everywhere universal—the industrial—and 
labor has lost its proper environment. Mr. Lilly follows Hitze in 
declaring the great problem of the day to be to find a social organi- 
zation corresponding to modern conditions of production as well 
as that of the middle ages corresponded with the conditions of pro- 
duction existing then (p. 114). Trades Unions have justice on 
their side. But they engender and perpetuate a spirit of hostility 
towards employers (p. 105), and in the end towards the community 
(p. 106). Patriotism falls before them. In the middle ages, a 
man at least loved his church, and his church was part of his 
government. The various religious foundations which Henry VIII 
swept out of existence were so many “benefit societies,” or “great 
institutions of thrift and self-help” (p. 128). England, up to that 
time, had looked after her toilers in this way, and it was right. 
Labor is no mere affair of private order. It is a function dele- 
gated by society. The peasant and artisan are true functionaries of 
the state, and must be kept as such in the close relationship to it 
of reciprocal obligation (p. 101). Their labor contracts must be 
supervised and perhaps restricted in the public interest. Freedom 
of contract is freedom to enter into a binding agreement for the 
diminution of personal liberty, and beyond a certain point the state 
cannot safely permit such a diminution (p. 89). 

As for an established church, this is for Englishmen no a priori 
question. They have one, and it is justified, if for nothing else, as 
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an instrument for the idealizing of life (p. 65). Napoleon was right 
in declaring that man was to be governed only through the 
imagination. Loyalty to established institutions works through the 
imagination, and is the sheet anchor of life (p. 164). More than 
ever is it to be cultivated in these days when the newspaper is 
insidiously and steadily de-ethicising public life (p. 225). 

The volume concludes with a just criticism upon the so-called 
humanitarian school of modern penology, emphasized by reference 
to the experience of the author as a district magistrate in British 
India (p. 290). He believes in whipping for many offences. “The 
lash is eminently fitted to bring home—say, to the garroter, the 
anti-social nature of garroting’” (p. 294). A third conviction he 
would have stamp a man as an habitual criminal, and reduce him 
to a state of industrial serfdom for life (p. 200). 

No one can read what Mr. Lilly says on any topic without being 
struck with the force and sincerity of the man. This book is one 
of his best. 


SIMEON E. BALDWIN. 
Yale University. * 


The Economic Writings of Sir William Petty. Together with the 
Observations upon the Bills of Mortality, more probably by Cap- 
tain John Graunt, edited by Charles Henry Hull, Ph.D., Cornel! 
University. Cambridge, at the University Press, 1899—8vo, two 
volumes, xci, 700 pp. 

With the growth of the historical school in economics, and the 
consequent tendency towards a more careful and sympathetic study 
of writers on economic topics before Adam Smith, there has been 
a growing demand for the republication in properly edited form 
of the more important writings of the English economists of the 
seventeenth century, which have long been practically inacessible 
to the ordinary student. With the exception of Mun’s England's 
Treasure by Forraign Trade in Professor Ashley’s series of economic 
classics, the two volumes before us constitute the first attempt to 
supply this demand. They contain, in addition to all Petty’s pre- 
viously published economic writings, an extensive Treatise of Ire- 
land, written in 1687, with the purpose of influencing the policy of 
James II, and now for the first time printed. This paper is devoted 
principally to a defence of the rather startling proposition that 
1,000,000 of the population of Ireland, estimated at 1,300,000, 
be transplanted to England and that Ireland be reduced to a grazing 
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country pure and simple. Incidentally some valuable information 
is given in regard to economic conditions in Ireland at a period 
subsequent to the writing of the Political Anatomy. 

With Petty’s writings is also included the Observations upon the 
Bills of Mortality which, after a careful aualysis of the evidence 
is, rightly it seems to us, attributed to Graunt, although it may 
well be that Petty had some share in the work as adviser, and it 
is not improbable, as Professor Hull hints, that he may even have 
added certain paragraphs, particularly the conclusion, by way of 
embellishment. That the editor’s conclusion on the question of 
authorship did not lead him to omit the Observations is a matter 
for congratulation, since it constitutes certainly not the least valua- 
ble portion of the volumes, and, aside from the real value of the 
material it contains, must always have great interest for students 
as furnishing one of the starting points of the modern science of 
statistics. 

With the exception of the Treatise of Ireland, the most authentic 
printed editions have been used as the basis of the present reprints, 
but in the case of writings of which manuscript copies exist (and 
in several cases there are manuscript copies corrected by Petty 
himself), the points of difference between the printed and the manu- 
script copy are pointed out. Professor Hull has performed his 
work with great thoroughness and, there is every reason to believe. 
with great accuracy. He has, furthermore, shown sound judgment 
in what he has left undone as well as in what he has done. He 
has made no attempt to estimate the value of Petty’s work from the 
standpoint of economic theory. Such an attempt, he truly says, 
would involve asking what Petty “thought about problems concern- 
ing which it never occurred to him to think at all.” With the pos- 
sible exception of the Quantulumcunque concerning Money, in which 
Petty shows a very clear understanding of many points in the theory 
of money, his thoughts on questions of economic theory are scat- 
tered, not worked out, and form no organic part of the arguments 
in connection with which they occur. He was a man with keen 
powers of observation in economic matters, with a talent for esti- 
mates and calculations in terms of “number, weight and measure,” 
and a deep interest in practical questions of public policy. If we 
are to make comparisons with modern writers, it would be much 
more true to speak of him as the Mulhall, the Atkinson, or possibly 
the Wells, than as the Adam Smith, of the seventeenth century. 
Efe showed more breadth of view, more liberal tendencies, and a 
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truer insight into economic conditions than did most of his contem- 

oraries, and in opposition to the pessimism so common at the time 
in regard to England’s industrial condition and prospects he dis- 
played a vigorous optimism, maintaining not only that progress 
had been the rule, but also the opportunity for indefinite progress 
in the future if only wise policies were followed. The value of 
his work lies in the picture which it affords of the economic con- 
ditions (particularly in Ireland) and problems of the time and the 
manner in which they were approached by a keen observer and pro- 
gressive and vigorous thinker, closely connected with public affairs, 
ither than in any contribution to economic theory. 

In addition to the text the volumes contain a number of critical 
essays by the editor and abundant notes which not only throw light 
on the text but constitute an important contribution towards a clear 
understanding and right estimate of the character and value of the 
work of the two authors. Professor Hull has earned the gratitude 
of students for his thorough performance of what must have been 
in many ways a very arduous task, and we can only hope that the 
financial results will be such as to justify others in doing a similar 
work for some of Petty’s contemporaries. 


« 


HENRY B. GARDNER. 
Brown University. 


La Concentration des Forces Ouvriéres dans l Amérique du Nord. 
By Louis Vigouroux, professor d’économie politique a |’Ecole 
speciale d’Architecture, avec une préface de M. Paul de Rousiers. 
Bibliotheque du Musée Social. Paris, Armand Colin et Cie, 
1899—pp. xxvi, 362. 

The Musée Social has undertaken, in accordance with the plans 
of its public-spirited founder, the late Comte de Chambrun, to study 
social conditions in various countries. This it has done in part by 
means of commissions of experts, sent out from headquarters to 
investigate and report upon the topic in question. One such com- 
mission, consisting of five gentlemen, visited England a few years 
ago in order to examine the trade-unions of that country and pub- 
lished a book on the subject in 1897. The present study, which 
forms a companion volume to Le Trade-unionisme en Angleterre 
is the work of a single author, but is preceded by an introduction 
from the pen of M. Paul de Rousiers, the head of the commission 
sent to England, who compares briefly the labor organizations in 
the two countries, and thus gives a certain unity to the two investi- 
gations. 
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The general plan, however, of the presentation is not the same 
in the two cases. As indicated by the title, the volume of Professor 
Vigouroux is not so much a detailed description of individual unions 
as an attempt to trace the growth of one predominent element in 
their history. What the work thus loses in fullness it gains in clear- 
ness. The labor movement in the United States, which when studied 
in all of its details seems confused, is made to appear as the gradual 
evolution of one tendency. In accordance with this scheme, only 
a few typical unions are selected for individual treatment. These 
are the labor organizations in the printing and allied trades, among 
cigar-makers, and in the building trades. The tendency towards a 
unity of organization and discipline in these separate groups of occu- 
pations is traced in book I. In book II, we see the concentration 
of non-allied groups of unions into a single confederation, partic- 
ularly the American Federation of Labor, whose history is brought 
down to 1896, the year of the author’s last visit to the United States. 
In book III, the practical activity of labor unions is described under 
the heads of direct action on the employers, collective bargaining, 
and political and social action. While the author has produced a 
skillful and readable summary of the recent labor movement in the 
United States, he has been unfortunate in that the publication of his 
work seems for some reason to have been unduly delayed. Thus it 
was written too early to enable him to take advantage of the facts con- 
tained in Professor Levasseur’s important “L’Ouvrier Americain,” 
and yet it appeared so late as to lose the distinction which might have 
come from priority of publication. Much of the ground covered 
by Professor Vigouroux has thus already been covered by Professor 
Levasseur in the chapters of his book devoted to labor organization. 
The least satisfactory part of the whole study seems to us the short 
chapter devoted to final conclusions. In reply to the question 
whether trade-unions have improved the material and moral condi- 
tion of American working men, he says confidently; Out, sans aucun 
doute. But instead of proving his assertion, he expressly declines 
to enter into the statistical and theoretical study absolutely necessary 
in order to justify any conclusions, one way or the other. In another 
passage in the same chapter, he suggests that the consumer will per- 
haps sometimes pay the cost of an understanding between organized 
labor and organized capital, and this seems to imply that in those 
cases, at least, the higher wages attributed to the union are gained 
at the expense of the consumer, which usually means the laboring 
classes themselves. In that case the higher wages would be 
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obtained by those who are organized at the expense of those 
who are not organized, and to speak of trade-unions causing 
the material improvement of the laborers as a whole would no 
longer be justified. This point is made, not in order to disprove 
the statement made by M. Vigouroux, but in order to show 
that the question of the exact economic benefit of trade-unions, 
though very positive views are expressed upon it, especially by those 
who are interested in the movement, is in reality one of the most 
complex in the range of applied economics, and that a scientific 
author should be careful not to make absolute statements on the sub- 
ject unless he is prepared to marshal his proofs fully and in detail. 
The value of the book would also have been enhanced by more 
copious bibliographical notes and by an alphabetical index. 
H. W. F. 


The Elements of Public Finance, including The Monetary System of 
the United States. By W. M. Daniels, M.A., Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in Princeton University. New York, H. Holt & Co., 


1899—8vo, vii, 383 pp. 

During the last dozen years there have been some notable contri- 
butions to the science of public finance by American economists. 
Some have with more or less success restated the general principles 
of the science as constructed by the European, especially the Ger- 
man, authorities; others have contributed to this department of 
applied economics an analysis of the fiscal legislation and operations 
of our own country. The book before us combines these two points 
of view. As far as it aims to present a philosophy of government 
revenue and expenditure, it does not represent an advance on former 
works.’ The third chapter, on taxation: its equitable distribution, 
for instance, contains the usual eclectic compilation of theories that 
have been offered to “justify” taxation. Similarly the treatment 
of theories of public expenditure is unsatisfactory. However, the 
author’s handling of the difficult and abstruse subject of the inci- 
dence of taxation, and the bearing upon it of production under com- 
petitive or under monopoly conditions, is much more satisfactory and 
suggestive. 

In the treatment of the concrete fiscal experiences of the United 
States the author is at his best. It is to such lines of investigation 
that American economists should turn with the assurance that their 
results will both enrich the literature of public finance and inciden- 
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tally increase the popular interest in that important branch of 
economics. Professor Daniels has sketched in outline, and some- 
times in greater detail, the leading fiscal problems which our 
varied experience in the federal, State and city governments of the 
United States presents. 

For instance, one chapter deals lucidly with federal budgetary legis- 
lation, which, in so many ways, epitomizes the difference between 
our methods of government and those of Europe. Then, again, our 
peculiar experiences in federal indirect taxation are made the sub- 
ject of two interesting chapters, which note, especially, the mixture 
of protective and revenue motives in our tariff policy, the uncer- 
tainty of our customs revenue and the relatively important part the 
latter plays in our revenue system. It will be remembered that of 
all the important countries of the world, the United States and the 
other American republics stand first in their dependence upon their 
revenue from import duties. Then, our checkered career with the 
internal revenue system furnishes most attractive material for the 
study of indirect taxes, especially those on the consumption of spirits, 
the analysis of which made the late David A. Wells famous a genera- 
tion ago. 

The financial system of the State governments offers problems 
in the taxation, especially of personal property, peculiar to the United 
States, in which the taxation of corporate property seems destined 
to become the more or less exclusive concern of State legislation. 
In dealing with local and, in particular, with municipal taxation, 
the author is chiefly concerned with the valuation and taxation of 
real estate. The defects of the general property tax and its trend 
toward a real property tax are concisely and lucidly pointed out. It 
is to be regretted that this and the other peculiarly American fiscal 
problems are not elaborated. Much has been written about our 
antiquated property tax, but few writers analyse its true essence. 
As long as American cities are growing rapidly, the heavy muni- 
cipal taxes we pay are an investment from which we expect returns 
in the shape of increased value of our land and houses. We are 
reconciled to the burden in the belief that we are anticipating, if 
not effecting, a rise in their value. The subject of municipal debts 
is also best approached from this standpoint. j.c.s. 














A History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty. By J. P. 
Mahaftfy. 8°, pp. xiii + 261; A History of Egypt under Roman 
Rule. By J. Grafton Milne, pp. xiii + 262. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York, 1898-1899. 


The first of these volumes is the fourth in a series of six which are to 
comprise a complete history of Egypt from the first dynasty through 
the period of Arabic rule. The first three volumes have been pre- 
pared by Mr. W. F. M. Petrie, who has generously assisted also in 
the preparation and illustration of this volume. The text is, in 
the main, a recasting of that of Professor Mahaffy’s “Empire of 
the Ptolemies” (London, Macmillan, 1895). The arrangement of 
chapters differs somewhat, and the new material which has come to 
hand during the intervening four years has been conscientiously 
incorporated. The earlier and much larger volume had few illustra- 
tions, and those confined to Ptolemaic cartouches and coins. The 
present volume has no less than seventy-nine excellent illustrations, 
including notable monuments of all kinds, as well as a much fuller 
array of cartouches and coins. Each chapter is also headed with a 
helpful list of authorities, ancient and modern. The book gains 
distinctly over the earlier work from the condensation practiced in 
it, and the author’s touch is often surer, even in dubious questions, 
than it was before. It is a welcome and exceedingly satisfactory 
manual for the period which it covers, from the hand of a scholar 
who is making the field here represented more and more securely 
his own. , 

The problems confronting a historian of the period covered by 
Mr. Milne’s volume are more perplexing, perhaps, and the results 
of the most assiduous collation of the all too scanty material, outside 
of papyri and monuments, more meager than for any period of 
Egyptian history since the seventh century B.C. “The story of 
Egypt during the centuries of Roman rule is not, and probably never 
can be, anything like a connected narrative. . . . For the most 
part, events in Egypt were too monotonously uninteresting for the 
historians of the Roman Empire to pay any attention to them.” 
It is for just this reason that the service rendered by this little 
volume is out of all proportion to its size and to the length of its 
often fragmentary chapters. An idea of the sources of information 
laid under contribution may be had from the list of authorities for 
the bare page of text on Egypt under Tiberius. They are (p. 24): 
Buildings, Inscriptions, Ostraka, Papyri, and Miscellaneous Monu- 
ments. The masses of still unedited papyri make it reasonable to 
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hope that many of the tantalizing meager chapters of this work may 
sometime be enriched with new material. At present the editor has 
often been called upon to make bricks without straw. It is only 
fair to say that he has always resisted the temptation to say some- 
thing, when there was absolutely nothing to say, with rare self- 
control. 

The indebtedness of this volume to Mr. Petrie is even greater 
than that of the fourth volume. This also, but with almost 
double generosity, contains illustrations which are varied, clear, 
and pertinently helpful. The list of half-tones and wood-cuts 
numbers one hundred and forty-three. Both volumes have inter- 
esting and valuable appendices, both good indices, and Vol. IV, a 
copy, by permission, of Botti’s new map of ancient Alexandria. 
Both volumes are good evidence of the satisfactory way in which 
English scholars are improving the opportunities afforded them by 
the English occupation of Egypt. 

B. PERRIN. 


Yale University. 


The Philadelphia Negro. A Social Study. By W. E. Burghardt 
DuBois, Ph.D. Together with a special report on domestic ser- 
vice, by Isabel Eaton, A.M. Publications of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Series in Political Economy and Public Law. 
Philadelphia, published for the University, 1899—8vo, pp. xx, 
520. 

The Future of the American Negro. By Booker T. Washington. 
Boston, Small, Maynard & Co., 1899—16mo, pp. x, 244. 


The first of these works is not merely a credit to its author and 
to the race of which he is a member; it is a credit to American 
scholarship, and a distinct and valuable addition to the world’s stock 
of knowledge concerning an important and obscure theme. It is 
the sort of book of which we have too few, and of which it is 
impossible that one should have too many. That the “negro prob- 
lem” is among the gravest and most involved, and difficult, of 
American life, is increasingly obvious; it ought by this time to be 
equally obvious that we can derive no considerable help toward 
its solution from the sentimental or prejudiced writings which 
abound, both north and south, on the subject. Here is an inquiry, 
covering a specific field and a considerable period of time, and 
prosecuted with candor, thoroughness, and critical judgment, its 
results being interpreted with intelligence and sympathy. We have 
no space to report or discuss the contents of the work, but we have 
long held that it is in monographs like this that we shall be likely 
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to find the most trustworthy help in solving our great racial prob- 
lem. Ifa similar study could be made in a score of cities, in various 
parts of the country, and in particular rural districts of the south, 
a basis of accurate and detailed knowledge concerning the condi- 
tion of the race would be laid, on which conclusions could safely 
be founded. 

Mr. Washington’s work is not that of a scholar, but of a shrewd, 
sane and tactful leader of the people and administrator of affairs. 
He knows both races, and both sections of the country, and seeks 
to be a mediator between extreme opinions and programs. His 
book is a contribution, not to knowledge, but to that good temper 
and good sense which is perhaps of equal importance. 


Zur Geschichte und Politik des Verkehrwesens. By Gustav Cohn. 

Stuttgart, Ferdinand Enke, 1900. Obctavo, 524 pp. 

Those who have followed the recent writings of Gustav Cohn in 
various economic periodicals, know how original and suggestive is 
his treatment of every subject which he touches. In the volume 
before us he has collected a number of these papers to serve, as 
he modestly says in his preface, as a sort of appendix to the third 
volume of his “System of Political Economy.” 

Of the nine essays contained in the book, seven deal with problems 
of transportation. These constitute the really solid and valuable 
part of the work. Whether in dealing with the policy of the Eng- 
lish government or with the conditions governing competition 
between railroads and water routes, Cohn stands unrivalled in the 
range of his information and the keen insight of his mind. Less 
profound perhaps, but more popular, and very useful in its present 
day suggestions, is his article on pools. He shows here in even 
greater relief than he has shown elsewhere, the similarity of the 
evils now complained of to those which have existed in past decades 
and even in past centuries. The only article whose inclusion we 
really regret is that which deals with the theory of political economy 
in England and America at the present day. Not that this shows 
any want of appreciation of what is here being done—quite the con- 
trary; but that in this so rapidly moving world of literature, an 
article which is timely and well proportioned at one moment becomes 
antiquated or imperfect very soon afterward. It is for the reader 
of the day, who reads magazines, rather than for that more per- 
manent audience which reads books. 

A. T. H. 
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The Life and Campaigns of Alexander Leslie, First Earl of Leven. 
By Charles Sanford Terry, M.A., University Lecturer in History 
in the University of Aberdeen. London, New York and Bombay: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1899—pp. 518. : 


This work is essentially a military history, not a biography as its 
title would indicate. The authentic memorials of Leven’s career 
are too meager and too prosaic to admit of a character study. This 
fact Mr. Terry realizes, and states that his aim was “less to offer 
a study of individual character than to illustrate that phase in the 
relations between England and Scotland which Leslie’s career repre- 
sents.” Had the biographical element been omitted, Leven would 
still be without a biography, but a work of considerable value would 
not have been marred by lack of unity of presentation, nor by the 
unnecessary obtrusion of an impersonal actor into the foreground. 

Notwithstanding, as a military history Mr. Terry’s book is a suc- 
cess. It fills the gap left in Scottish annals by the absence of a 
specific account of the part played in the great civil war in England 
by the Army of the Covenant from its entrance in 1644 to its 
memorable surrender of Charles I. to the Commissioners of the Eng- 
lish Parliament at Newcastle. 

Especially noteworthy are the chapters on Marston Moor, and the 
King and the Scottish army. 

In appendices are printed contemporary narratives of Newburn 
fight (1640), of Marston Moor, and of the Dunbar campaign. 
Some of these have never before been published, others have never 
appeared in a place so accessible or a grouping so convenient. 
Especially to be mentioned are the numerous documents printed 
from the King’s Pamphlets in the British Museum—among them 
Simeon Ash’s “Continuation of True Intelligence’”—and the “Diary 
of Mr. Robert Douglas,” Leven’s chaplain, an authority not here- 
tofore used and not mentioned in Mr. C. H. Firth’s masterly paper 
on the battle of Marston Moor published in the twelfth volume of 
the Transactions of the Royal Historical Society. 

Mr. Terry’s style is clear and pleasant, the work of the printer 
leaves nothing to be desired, the index is full and accurate, and the 
use of the book is facilitated by a number of valuable maps. 


O. H. RICHARDSON. 
Yale University. 
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The County Palatine of Durham: A Study in Constitutional His- 
tory; by Gaillard Thomas Lapsley, Ph.D., (Longmans, Green & 
Co., New York), like most of its predecessors in the Harvard 
Historical series, seems to have had its inception in a thesis for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy, and partakes in consequence largely 
of the characteristics of that class of work. It is not, of course, in 
any sense a history of Durham and lacks, unfortunately, any histori- 
cal sketch of the county to which the reader who has not the history 
of Durham at his finger ends might refer to lighten his way 
through the more or less obscure paths of legal and constitutional 
detail with which the volume is chiefly concerned. Though too 
highly technical for any but a student of medizval law and consti- 
tution to read with pleasure or even profit, it is a very useful contri- 
bution toward lightening the slowly disappearing obscurity of those 
subjects. It traces out with careful and painstaking minuteness the 
constitutional, legal and administrative status and organization of the 
county, and of its officials, chiefly in the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth centuries, forming an excellent comparative and criti- 
cal presentment of a medieval franchise, and throwing much light 
on the organization and administration of such a district as well as 
its relations to the central government, which in the case of England 
at least has not been done before. The work is a variation on 
two themes, the medizval dicta, first, that the Bishop of Durham 
was as king within the County Palatine; and second, that the Bishop 
of Durham had a two-fold status, that of bishop with respect to 
spiritual concerns, and that of count palatine with respect to tem- 
poralities. To define and illustrate these dicta and the resulting 
position of Durham jurisdiction and administration, Mr. Lapsley 
adduces some three hundred and fifty pages of historical illus- 
tration, legal precedent and procedure, chiefly covering the period 
between the reign of Henry II and the sixteenth century, with 
excursions from time to time on the one side or the other 
of those dates. Durham, in the author’s words, was chosen 
as a subject of the study, first, because it best represents the 
palatine jurisdiction (shown also in Chester and Lancashire) 
most nearly corresponding to the great fiefs of medieval France, 


and as such “constitutes a striking exception to all generaliza- 
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tions about English feudalism,” thus having a value in respect to 
the feudal history of England. Secondly, the problems arising out 
of the collisions of the special jurisdictions, with the national 
administration of justice and the solutions of these difficulties, “form 
an interesting chapter in the history of English law and are of value 
also as illustrating the fashion in which the principles of the common 
law were interpreted to meet highly exceptional cases and to formu- 
late new rules of law. ‘To the historian, one of the most interest- 
ing parts of the book must be the latest statement of the origin of 
the County Palatine.” Putting aside the view that it was created 
by specific royal act, either of Alfred or William I, Mr. Lapsley 
accepts Hardy’s conclusion that the Palatinate had no more definite 
origin than that of slow accretions of territory and jurisdiction by 
the see of Durham before the Conquest. Certain immunities may 
have been due to some survival of Northumbrian independence, 
further enhanced by the position of Durham as a border county over 
against the Scots, all these being largely increased after the Con- 
quest. Finally to come to Mr. Lapsley’s own specific contention, 
these immunities were not only maintained but actually as well as 
relatively increased by the influence and ambition of Bishop Pudsey 
during the time when most feudal privileges suffered their severest 
losses, namely in the reign of Henry II. Space forbids following 
Mr. Lapsley’s careful study of the details of Palatine administra- 
tion, which includes the bishop and his regality, the state and house- 
hold officers of the palatinate, the assembly and the bishop’s council, 
the judiciary, both in its local aspect and its relation to the national 
or royal judiciary, as well as the financial, military and naval 
arrangements of the county. This exhaustive presentment of a 
medieval franchise is further enlarged by four appendices and an 
excellent index. It is unfortunate in this as in so many such cases 
that the investigator has so far overshadowed the author that the 
style is not above reproach. 

If such a résumé as C. W. Oman’s England in the Nineteenth 
Century (Longmans, New York) is to serve its real purpose it 
must not simply be well arranged and readable; it should present 
the results of scholarly investigation, and should be free from 
partisanship and provincialism. But this little book at every turn 
supports an untroubled British self-esteem. Sometimes this 
happens by what is left out, rather than by what is actually 
said. Judicious paring here and there would have enabled 
the writer to insert a juster view of what other people did 
in the events he describes, without unduly extending the narrative. 
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For example, no credit beyond timely “pressure” is given Blticher 
for the final success at Waterloo, and Wellington’s initial blunder 
in the campaign is ignored. Occasionally there is actual misstate- 
ment, as when the United States authorities are said to have yielded 
in the Trent affair only after a “a long and acrid controversy.” 
And by the Convention of Cyprus the English are made to guaran- 
tee that the long promised reforms would be carried out-in Armenia. 
The Armenian massacres are also twice said to have occurred in 
1897. 

The late Ulick Ralph Burke’s interesting and scholarly History 
of Spain from the Earliest Times to the Death of Ferdinand the 
Catholic has been reissued in a cheaper form under the editorial 
care of Martin A. S. Hume (Longmans, Green & Co., New York). 
Major Hume has supplied an introduction and frequent notes 
explanatory and bibliographical. 

Burke’s work, although peculiar in structure and uneven in 
execution, is the best history of Spain in English for the period it 
covers. The later period has now been occupied by Major Hume in 
his two works: Spain, its Greatness and Decay, 1479-1788, and 
Modern Spain, 1788-1898 (Story of the Nations: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, New York), so that in four handy volumes the English reader 
now has for the first time in half a century the story of Spain from 
the beginning to the present day in a narrative abreast of modern 
knowledge. Major Hume’s intimate acquaintance with Spain 
through long residence and family connections gives his account 
of Modern Spain great vividness and freshness. On matters out- 
side of Spain his step is less sure, as when on p. 492 he gives the 
reasons why President Grant did not recognize the Cubans as 
belligerents. Grant himself was in favor of doing so, but the opposi- 
tion of Senator Sumner was effectual. The critical moment was in 
Grant’s first term, not his second, as the author says. Major Hume 
affirms of his own knowledge that General Prim was willing to grant 
Cuba independence provided the Cubans would lay down their arms 
and the United States guarantee an indemnity to Spain. 

The life of Alexander the Great by Prof. Benjamin I. Wheeler, 
which was published in the Century Magazine last year, has now 
been issued as one of the Heroes of the Nations Series (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York). The two chapters on “The Old 
Greece, 336 B.C.” and “Old Greece—its Political Organizations, 
336 B.C.” are admirable examples of a fresh and suggestive exposi- 
tion of a familiar theme and make the student regret that a college 
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presidency has diverted Professor Wheeler from the field of ancient 
history which has received so scant attention from American 
scholars. The promise of these earlier chapters is redeemed in the 
later ones and the biography as a whole unfolds a vivid picture of 
the expansion of the old Greek world and brings into strong relief 
its significance in the history of European civilization. 

Mr. Noah Brooks’ Life of Henry Knox (American Men of 
Energy: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) deserves more than 
ordinary attention from the fact that it is based on hitherto 
unprinted material preserved in the Knox Papers in the custody 
of The New England Historic Genealogical Society. The extracts 
from General Knox’s letters are not only good reading but in 
many instances make a valuable addition to our available evidence 
on the period. Mr. Brooks has used his material with skill and 
written an unusually interesting book about a man whose career 
and character by one chance and another have failed hitherto to 
receive adequate treatment in a form accessible to the general public. 
One slip may be noted: on p. 237, Duer is said to have been “the 
writer of at least three papers in The Federalist.” It was the plan 
that he should contribute to the series, but the three short papers 
that he wrote have never been included in the collected editions of 
The Federalist as a part of the text. J. C. Hamilton printed them 
in an appendix in his edit‘on. 

Judge Landon has brought out a new edition of his interesting 
and useful lectures on The Constitutional History and Govern- 
ment of The United States (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston). 
The chapters on the colonial period are extended and the most 
recent steps in our development are briefly touched upon. On the 
constitutional aspects of the Porto Rican and Philippine questions 
he gives expression to a cautious conservatism. As Congress has 
“power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory and other property belonging to the United 
States,”’ the author succinctly describes our new islands as “territories 
to be ‘disposed of’ under the constitution.” In the note on p. 29, 
the unauthenticated Mecklenburgh Resolves of May 20, 1775, are 
quoted without question, and in that on p. 159 a letter of John 
Trumbull, the artist, is attributed to his father, the Governor of 
Connecticut. 

Professor John Bascom’s The Growth of Nationality in the United 
States (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons), is in the form of a study 
of a series of conflicts, either completed or still in progress, out of 
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which has emerged a strong sense of nationality in the United 
States. These conflicts are four in number. First, the strife 
between the States and the United States. Second, the strife 
between groups of States for control. These, at least in the South, 
formed a continuous movement culminating in the civil war, and 
ending in the settlements reached during the reconstruction period. 
Third, the strife between departments which culminated in the con- 
test between President Johnson and Congress, and has never been 
a very serious or disturbing one. Fourth, the strife between classes 
which is now going on, and is far more important than any which 
have preceded it. “We have now to settle what has not been 
settled in human history—the terms under which men can happily 
labor with each other in behalf of and in submission to the public 
welfare.” 

The Regeneration of the United States, a forecast of its Indus- 
trial Evolution (New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1899), by William 
Morton Grinnell, consists of (1) an idealistic picture of our early 
history; (2) an unsound diagnosis of present conditions and ten- 
dencies, and (3) a fanciful and highly improbable prophetic fore- 
cast of its future evolution. Under the concurrent action of two 
forces, imperialism and centralization, the nation degenerates into 
the most sordid materialism. Colonial expansion involves us in a 
vital struggle with Russia and Germany. The result is that 
“within three months from the outbreak of the war the United 
States had lost her colonies, and the great seaboard cities of the 
country proper were in the hands of the enemy. Modern warfare 
had become more than ever essentially and primarily a question of 
money and the principal sea-coast cities instead of being bombarded 
were simply bonded”—an outcome not so very new and novel after 
all. The Nation is chastened by its defeat, the old pristine virtues 
are revived and through the re-establishment of the long neglected 
principles of codperation and individualism the regeneration is com- 
plete. Despite its wealth of fantasy, there is, partially concealed 
here and there by rhetorical extravagance, much that is sound 
though little that it really new. 

Aline Gorren’s Anglo-Saxons and Others (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, New York) is made up of a series of brilliant essays on the 
psychology of the Latin and Teutonic peoples. Their standards 
of morals, their interpretations of life and of civilization, their differ- 
ences of temperament, the contrast of their ideals are penetratingly 
analyzed and set forth in a style remarkable for freshness and 
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vigor. The author draws illustrations from an unusually wide range 
of reading and observation. In a sense the book is a reply to M. 
Demolin’s Causes of Anglo-Saxon Superiority. The chapters on 
The New Empire and Anglo-Saxon Humanitarianism are an 
especially wholesome and suggestive criticism of contemporary 
history. 

Practical Agitation, by John Jay Chapman (Charles Scribner’s 
Sons) is a trenchant analysis of the power of individual character 
in social progress, demonstrating that the things that infuse life 
and motion into inert social groups are personal courage of convic- 
tion, integrity and uncompromising insistance. These compel 
thought and inquiry and bring about a change in the standards of 
the community. These vigorous essays not only clear the air of 
contemporary political discussion but bring out into relief the real 
function of the radical agitator in past reform movements like 
abolition. 

Far different in tone and in standpoint is Mr. Lecky’s careful 
weighing of pros and cons in the questions of public and private 
conduct which he discusses in his Map of Life (Longsmans, Green 
& Co., New York), which may be described as an attempt to chart 
the path of prudent and justifiable compromise. The student of 
politics will naturally turn to the chapters on “Moral Compromise 
in Politics,” which considers the measure of surrender of private 
convictions involved in government by party, and to the chapter on 
“The Statesman,” which takes up war, annexation, coups d’états, etc. 

The new matter in the third edition of “Baker’s Monopolies and 
the People” (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York) is largely devoted 
to tracing the development of the “Trusts” during the ten years 
since the first edition appeared, to a discussion of some of the evils 
that accompany the “ Trusts” régimé, and plans for the control of 
real monopolies. It will be remembered that in 1889, Mr. Baker, 
writing from the standpoint of a man of affairs, had seen the folly 
of merely restrictive legislation; that he advocated the government 
ownership of the means of transportation and communication to 
be operated by private parties under the lease system; that he 
favored the legalization of combinations to be accompanied by full 
publicity as to the affairs of the monopoly; that he insisted strenu- 
ously upon the requirement of the policy of non-discrimination 
among localities and individuals, and that he favored a re-organiza- 
tion of our corporation laws to the end that legitimate interests 
might not be sacrificed in the interest of a favored few. In the 
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third edition Mr. Baker substantially reaffirms the program that he 
announced in the first. He elaborates his plan of government 
representation upon the board of directors of monopolistic cor- 
porations and combinations, and would further require an internal 
revenue tax on the transfer of securities of sufficient amount to 
prevent their transfer for purely stock gambling purposes. The 
efficacy of the last two proposals may well be questioned. A tax 
low enough so that it would not interefere with legitimate invest- 
ment would be no sufficient barrier to stock gambling when the 
wide fluctuations promised large rewards upon small risks. The 
successful physician strikes at the cause of the disease; the cause 
of stock gambling is unstable market value of the securities. 
Financial and industrial stability prevents stock speculation by 
removing the cause. When Mr. Baker advocates government repre- 
sentation upon the board of directors “to see that the affairs of 
the company are conducted in the public interest as well as in the 
interest of the stockholders” his purpose is certainly laudable; the 
method, however, is open to discussion. Mr. Baker finds in the 
absolute divorcement of ownership and control one of the greatest 
evils of our modern gigantic corporations. Yet it is extremely 
doubtful, to say the least, if this divorcement has reached the extent 
that marks the separation of our government from the State. We 
must first secure politcal responsibility from our public servants, 
then we may feel safe in entrusting our economic interests to their 
hands. 

A third edition of J. C. Graham’s useful manual on “Taxation 
and Local Government in England” (London, P. S. King & Son, 
i899) has been revised and enlarged by M. D. Warmington. Both 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Warmington are barristers-at-law, and as 
one might expect, the manual is devoted to facts rather than to 
theory. Theoretical considerations are not wholly lacking, especially 
tegarding the incidence of the local taxes on the occupiers of real 
property. The historical treatment of local government, though 
very brief, is of value for one who wants merely an outline, such as 
a handbook of this sort can furnish. The chief value of the work 
lies, however, in the careful summary of the powers and duties of 
the local authorities collected from widely scattered sources and 
condensed into a convenient form for ready reference. 

The little handbook on Statistical Methods, by Dr. C. B. Daven- 
port (John Wiley, New York, 1899, pp. 150), is a revelation to the 
lay mind of the progress made in this science. Within a small 
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compass is presented a very complete outline of modern methods, 
as adapted to the study of biological variation. The results of 
Professor Karl Pearson and others are given in brief, and there is a 
bibliography and a very good selection of tables for use in computa- 
tion. One wishes that the book were larger, in order that the 
methods might be presented more fully, and that these valuable 
tables might be more legible. As they are, no amount of ease or 
accuracy in the computation of “coefficients of correlation” could 
compensate for the loss of eyesight involved. 

Dr. Daniel Folkmar’s Legons d’Anthropologie Philosophique, ses 
applications 4 la Morale Positive (Schleicher Frérers Editeurs, 
Paris, 1900) is a rather ambitious attempt to classify the sciences 
and to demonstrate “the possibility of an adequate system of ethics 
based upon determinism and positivism, nay, even upon material- 
ism.” It abounds in dicta of various sorts which would more 
properly be submitted to the criticism of the metaphysician than to 
that of the economist or sociologist. Several new terms are 
developed, such as “anthrospostatique,” “anthropodynamique,” 
“praxéologie,” etc. 

The author puts forth his ideas as hypotheses to be verified, 
modified or disproved by the subsequent advance of thought. Such 
expansion of the dogmatic side of a new science or group of 
sciences is to be deplored, in the face of the fact that whole ranges 
of social phenomena remain as yet unworked and unsystematized. 
Generalizations and classifications are freed from many dangers of 
distorted perspective, disproportionate emphasis and _ subjective 
theorizing, when they are based upon voluminous, well-proved and 
well-systematized data. Unfortunately, the data of the social 
sciences is not yet in this condition; modest generalizations are as 
yet all to which they can rightly aspire. 

Where the author deals with facts, his summaries are good; his 
sociology is based almost entirely upon that of Spencer. 

The proceedings of the first Italian sociological congress, together 
with programe, extracts, etc., are given in La Scienza Sociale 
(Nov. 1899). This congress was held at Genoa, October 23-26, 
1899, and was marked by the display of much interest and by some 
valuable addresses, from such men as Luzzatti, Durkheim, Barth, 
etc. The object of the conference was to extend the field of social 
studies, theoretic and practical. Next year’s congress will be held 
at Naples. 
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